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Peace, peace unto men! 
Let the breezes proclaim to the sea; 
And the sea echo back lustily: 

Peace, peace unto men! 


Ring it out o’er the battle din 
Where peal upon peal and flash 
Of cannon roar, sabre clash 

Cry: Death, death unto men! 


Where rattle of rifles but jeer 
Like laughter of fiends at the moan 
Of brave hearts bleeding alone 

In the battle night sombre and drear. 


Ring out, Angel tones, again! 

Wide parting the portals of night 

Pour out heaven’s calm flood of light— 
Pour out all its angelic train. 


To Bethlehem’s cave lead on 
Where the Prince of Peace for men waits; 
There if men kneel, grim hates 

Will melt into love’s fairer dawn. 


























There if men kneel, shall the fire 
Of ruined homes heavenward groan? 
Shall the starved, blood-choked monotone 

Of war, not in love soon expire? 


Peace! sing this night o’er the plain 
That the dying may hear it and raise 
Their eyes to the pink dawn’s rays 

And know: Christ came not in vain. 


Sing Angels, sing of sweet peace 
’Twill hush the fierce thunders of war: 
Light us with gleam of a star 

To the Cave where all hatred must cease. 


O God, come to humble the bold 
That hurled contempt to the skies, 
Your weapons, two sweet baby-eyes, 
Two baby-arms captives to hold! 


O Virgin, the Saviour you bore 
This night, then list to the lorn 
Lone mothers that silently mourn 
The loved ones that come never more. 


AvucusTINE ZELLER, C. Ss. R. 


eee eee 
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FATHER TIM CASEY 





A general alarm, sent out when Bobby O’Riordan drank the bluing, 
brought the priest, the doctor, and elderly Miss Phipps, the Methodist 
deaconess from across the way, all ready to give “first aid’. But 
Bobby’s stomach had indignantly rejected the intruder, and they found 
him no worse for the experience. Father Casey, after lingering a few 
moments in the front room for the necessary social formalities, was 
about to take his leave, when Bobby’s voice was heard in the bedroom, 
“Ma! Ma! you busted my collar button.” 

“Take one of Jimmy’s; you'll find them in the holy water font,” 
called out Mrs. O’Riordan without stirring from her rocker. 

“Did you buy a holy water font to keep collar buttons in?” queried 
Father Casey. 

“T got it at the last mission. They were so nice—with the statue of 
an angel on them,” replied Mrs. O’Riordan evasively. 

“You're a fine Catholic, Mrs. O’Riordan, not to have a drop of 
holy water in the house!” 

“Look here, Your Reverence,” she cried running to the kitchen 
cupboard and triumphantly producing a quart bottle labeled “Old Rye 
Whiskey” filled to the cork with holy water. 

“There’s no angel on that, however,” laughed the priest. “You 
would show more respect for water blessed by the Church if you had 
at least a plain, unlabeled bottle to keep it in. And it is still full to 
the top, which shows you don’t use it much.” 

“TI was saving it for a sick call,” she said. 

“You are right to take care to have some on hand for a sick call, but 
that is not the only use for holy water.” 

“And what else would I be doing with it, Your Reverence ?” 

“What else would you be doing with it?” cried Father Casey. 
“Don’t you know that all well instructed Catholics keep holy water 
handy and bless themselves with it when passing from one room to 
another and when leaving or entering the house? At least, they bless 
themselves and sprinkle the bed with it before lying down to sleep. 
A devoted mother will sprinkle her little ones after she has tucked 
them away for the night and ask God and His holy angels to protect 
them. Good Catholics likewise sprinkle the house and its inmates with 
holy water during a storm. And in times of violent temptation they 
will use holy water to drive away the devil who is trying to lead them 
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into sin. When the priest comes to visit a sick member of the family, 
to bring Holy Communion, or administer the Last Sacraments, they 
will put a little of the holy water in a clean tumbler or some other 
becoming receptacle together with a feather or a little piece of palm 
or something of the kind, which the priest can use as a sprinkler. If 
the sick person dies, they will place a vase and sprinkler of this kind 
in the wake room, so that all who come to pray beside the coffin can 
sprinkle a few drops of holy water over the corpse. 

“Furthermore,” continued Father Casey with malicious delibera- 
tion, for he saw that Miss Phipps, the Methodist deaconess, was itch- 
ing for the fray. To be in such close association with the two greatest 
abominations of Popish superstition—a priest and holy water—and 
not to raise her voice in protest—it was unthinkable! “Furthermore, 
good Catholics will prepare a little holy water in this way when they 
invite the priest to bless their house, something they should never fail 
to do, or when, during one of his parochial visits, they ask him to bless 
a statue, a crucifix, or some other article of devotion—.” 

“Father,” broke in Bridgie O’Riordan, “is a crucifix or medal 
blessed if I dip it into the holy water font at the door of the church?” 

“No, my child, the only use to which you should put the holy water 
in that font is to bless yourself with it when you enter and leave the 
church.” 

Miss Phipps saw her chance. 

“T have seen it put to other uses,” she declared. “While touring 
Europe we caught sight of an old Italian woman washing her face 
in it. The poor benighted creature believed that it would cure her 
toothache.” 

“And have you any proofs that it did not? At least you will agree 
with me that the wash did her no harm.” 

“Indeed it did not; she needed it badly enough.” 

“However,” continued Father Casey, “holy water is not blessed for 
that purpose. Neither is it blessed to be drunk or used as a liniment, 
as some poor people use it. It will probably do no good when used in 
any way in which it was not intended to be used.” 

“Neither will it do any good when it is sprinkled on the people in 
your idiotic ceremonies,” announced the deaconess. 

“Are you quite sure of that?” queried the priest. “You are a 
strong upholder of the Bible. Therefore you must admit that there 
is such a person as the devil. You must admit, too, that the devil has 
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the power of tempting us to sin, of afflicting us with various kinds of 
sickness, or stirring up storms and disturbances of nature against us.” 

“T have read of his doing such things in the Bible, but I fail to 
see what that has to do with holy water.” 

“You will admit that Christ has the power to drive away the devil, 
or to limit his activity, and that Christ has communicated this same 
power to His Church.” 

The deaconess found nothing to challenge in these statements. 

“Now suppose that Christ’s Church should promise to use her 
power of driving away the evil one in favor of everybody that would 
place a certain condition that she designated, is there any solid reason 
to believe that she could not or would not keep that promise ?” 

“Well—no—” faltered the deaconess, apprehensive that she was 
being drawn into some Jesuitical trap. 

“Good!” cried Father Casey. “Now this is precisely what Christ’s 
Church has done. She has promised to use the power given her by 
Christ Himself and, God wiliing, drive away the devil, who is tempt- 
ing good people to sin or tormenting them with sickness, storms, or 
other calamities, on condition they sprinkle themselves or the places 
they are with water which she has commissioned her priests to bless for 
that purpose. Let me impose on your patience to listen to the prayer 
which the Church recites by the mouth of her priest, when she blesses 
holy water.” Father Casey took from his pocket the Ritual, or Latin 
book which the priest uses when blessing articles of devotion or con- 
ferring sacraments. He continued, “Holy water consists of salt and 
water blessed and mixed together. When blessing the salt, we must 
recite this prayer, ‘Creature salt, I exorcise thee by the living God, by 
the true God, by the holy God, by the God who commanded thee to be 
cast into the water by Eliseus, the prophet, that the unfruitfulness of 
the water might be cured; I exorcise thee, that thou mayest become 
exorcised salt unto the welfare of believers, that thou mayest be unto 
all that receive thee health of soul and body, that from every place 
wherein thou art strewed, may flee away and depart every phantasy and 
all wickedness or craft of diabolical fraud, and every unclean spirit, 
being adjured by Him who shall come to judge the living and the dead 
and the world by fire. Amen.’ Aiter another prayer, the priest turns 
to the water and says: ‘Creature water, I exorcise thee in the name of 
God, the Father Almighty, in the name of Jesus Christ, His Son Our 
Lord, and in the strength of the Holy Ghost, that thou mayest become 
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exorcised water to put to flight all the power of the enemy and to root 
out and extirpate the enemy himself with all his apostate angels, by 
the power of the same Jesus Christ Our Lord, who shall come to 
judge the living and dead and the world by fire. Amen.’ ‘O God, 
who for the salvation of the human race, hast deigned to institute cer- 
tain most sublime sacraments in the substance of water, graciously 
attend to our supplications, and infuse the power of thy benediction 
into this, the element of manifold purifications, that this thy creature 
may be enabled to drive out devils and expel diseases that whatsoever, 
in the houses or lands of the faithful, has been sprinkled with this 
water, may be washed from all uncleaness and freed from harm: 
there let no pestilential spirit abide, no disease-bearing air; and, should 
there be ought that menaces the safety and peace of the inhabitants, 
may it take flight at the sprinkling of this water, that the healthfulness, 
obtained through the invocation of Thy name, may be defended against 
all attacks, through Christ Our Lord.’ Then the priest thrice strews 
salt in the water in the form of a cross, saying: ‘Let this commingling 
of salt and water likewise be done in the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost.’ After another prayer over the salt 
and water together, as beautiful and expressive as the prayers over 
the salt and water separately, which I have just translated, the blessing 
is finished. Thus holy water is made. From this you see that Christ’s 
Church very clearly promises to make use of her power of driving 
away the devil for the benefit of all who devoutly use holy water. And 
you have already admitted that Christ’s Church has received power to 
drive away the devil when this evil spirit plots harm to our soul or 
our body. Therefore the use of holy water is not a silly superstition, 
but one of the most sensible things a sensible person can do. In fact 
they are silly and presumptuous and foolhardy who reject this power- 
ful assistance and attempt to fight the devil single handed. Thus when 
there is question of holy water, it is the Protestant who must prove that 
he is not silly rather than the Catholic.” 

“The Catholic Church is not the Church of Christ!” shrilled the 
deaconess. 

“That, my dear Miss Phipps, is quite another question. You stated 
that the use of holy water is silly and superstitious in itself. I have 
proved that it is sensible and praiseworthy to use water blessed by the 
Church of Christ. If you will be so kind as gracefully to acknowledge 
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that you were wrong, we shall proceed to the second question: Which 
is the Church of Christ?” 

“IT admit that Christ’s Church can drive away the evil one; but she 
would choose a more dignified way of doing it than the childish splash- 
ing of people with salty water.” 

“For instance?” 

“By prayer to the Father of us all. There is no need of external 
signs and symbols; they lead to superstition.” 


“Perhaps you are right. However I should prefer to follow the 
judgment of the church rather than yours. The Church, you know, 
is very, very old and experienced, while you are young —” 

The old maid bit her lip. 


“Are you ever distracted in your prayers?” queried Father Casey 
abruptly. 


“T am, sir,” she answered stiffly. 


“So are we all. The Church knows this. Hence, in her motherly 
wisdom, she gives us external signs and symbols to help us to keep our 
flighty imagination from rambling away while we pray. In our strug- 
gles against the devil she gives us the symbol water. First of all, 
because it is plentiful and cheap, and therefore in reach of the poorest. 
Secondly, because water stands for cleanness and is opposed to the 
unclean spirit, who loves all that is vile and filthy. Thirdly, because 
water dropping upon the thirsty earth has always been called a bless- 
ing, hence it is most appropriate that the Church, when she blesses 
articles of devotion, should sprinkle them with holy water. Lastly, 
because the Jews, the chosen people, made use of the ceremony of 
sprinkling with water in all their religious ceremonies, and, I need not 
tell you, they did this because God expressly commanded them to do 
so, as you have read time and again in the ceremonial books of the 
Bible. What more natural than that the Church of Christ should have 
adopted into her liturgy this time-honored ceremony.” 

“Well, I don't care!” and with a little impatient flourish she 
whisked from her chair and adjusted her posy-bedecked headgear be- 
fore the glass. Then, with a hatpin between her teeth: “I just hate 
holy water!” 

“A certain well mown gentleman, whose name is rarely mentioned 
in good society, hates it too. But that’s nothing against holy water,” 
said Father Casey. C. D. McEnniry, C. Ss. R. 
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REV. ALEXANDER CZVITKOVICZ, C. SS. R. 


———- eee 


Father Czvitkovicz, commonly called Father Alexander, was born 
Dec. 21, 1806, in the Hungarian town Guenz, a place of about 6go00 
inhabitants. His parents being well-to-do could afford their son all 
the advantages of a higher education, and thus Alexander was enabled 
to pursue his higher studies in Vienna. At that time the Redemptorist 
Fathers labored with extraordinary zeal in the capital, continuing to 
promote the great revival of true Catholicity, which St. Clement Hof- 
pauer had so happily inaugurated. Thus Alexander was drawn to 
the same Congregation. But when intimating his intention of enter- 
ing it, his father remonstrated, and would have preferred to see him 
join the Jesuits, whose Society was so celebrated while that of the 
Redemptorists was little known. Alexander, however, remained firm 
and was received by the saintly Father Passerat in 1825. After com- 
pleting his noviceship, he pronounced his vows on Nov. 13, 1826. Then 
he was sent to Mautern to complete his theological studies, and was 
ordained priest, Jan. 17, 1830. As a young priest he labored for some 
years in Austria, especially in Vienna. At that time he already ex- 
hibited not only an extraordinary zeal for souls, but also that superior 
judgment and solid learning which would fit him for more prominent 
offices. When, therefore, it became necessary to send such men to 
Belgium, where the Redemptorists had obtained a firm focting since 
1831, Father Alexander was chosen to be professor of Dogmatic 
Theology at St. Trond, in 1835. In the following year when a new 
house of studies was established in Wittem, (Holland), Father Alex- 
ander continued there the same professorship, being at the same time 
appointed Superior of the Community. In 1838 the house of Wittem 
was made a canonical rectorate, with Father Alexander as first Rector 
and professor of Moral Theology. But only for one year he remained 
at this post, for in 1839 he was called to Vienna as Rector of the 
mother-house of the Congregation. 


It was in the same year that the Redemptorists obtained the first 
regular foundation and thus a firm footing in America, after seven 
years struggling and unsuccessful efforts to establish community life. 
A new field was now opened to them, and not only zealous laborers 
but especially a competent leader was required. Great sacrifices were 
connected with this mission. Under such circumstances it was that 
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Father Alexander, after long and fervent prayers, offered his services 
to the superiors. At last Father Passerat accepted Father Alexander’s 
generous offer and made him Superior of the American Mission. On 
Nov. 10, 1840, he said his last Mass in Vienna and started on his im- 
portant journey. On his way he sought and obtained fellow-mission- 
aries: three Fathers, one theological student with one lay-brother were 
his companions. They went aboard Jan. 20, 1840, and reached New 
York March 7. 

He began his labors without delay. In Baltimore he made the 
necessary preparation for the erection of a new church, which was to 
be dedicated to St. Alphonsus. After visiting the few places where 
the Fathers were laboring and making a kind of reconnoitering tour 
through the States, he acquired a fuller knowledge of the nature and 
difficulties of his mission. 

In 1842, May 1, he had the consolation of seeing the corner-stone 
laid of St. Alphonsus’ church. Then after completing his tour, Father 
Alexander resolved to make a trip to Europe in order to secure more 
efficient laborers and pecuniary help for the vast field now open to 
the zeal of the Fathers. 

In Europe he visited the Redemptorist communities in Alsace, Bel- 
gium, and Austria with a view of soliciting volunteers for America. 


He made special appeals to the various Associations of foreign mission 


and obtained substantial help. He had also the consolation to pay a 


visit to Nocera, where at the tomb of St. Alphonsus he said Mass. 
Thence he came to Rome and had an audience with Pope Gregory 
XVI. His journey thus proved most successful. Besides pecuniary 
aid, he secured seven priests, one theological student, and four lay- 
brothers, for his mission. In May, 1843, he returned to America. 
From Baltimore, where he resided, he directed the labors of the 
Fathers. Already in 1842, before his departure to Europe, he had the 
consolation of seeing the Congregation open her missionary labors in 
the great metropolis of New York, and in the following year he was 
able to found a house in Philadelphia. In Rochester, where I‘ather 
Prost had already laid the foundation of a community in 1836, Father 
Alexander put the foundation on a permanent footing. Thus the Con- 
gregation of the Most Holy Redeemer had five solid foundations in 
America, due, partly at least, to the efforts and energy of Father Alex- 
ander. 


In 1843, the good Father became implicated in a scheme which, 
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though good and praise-worthy in itself, nevertheless became a source 
of humiliation to him, and of serious difficulties to his Superiors. The 
facts are as follows: about that time a company of German Catholics 
had been formed for the purpose of founding an exclusively German 
Catholic colony. A place was selected in the north-western part of 
Pennsylvania. To insure success Father Alexander’s co-operation was 
sought. Hie being persuaded that such a plan would be for the greater 
glory of God and the welfare of souls consented and at once became 
the soul of the enterprise. He had also another object before his mind, 
the future welfare of his Order. For he believed that in such a 
secluded location, children could be raised beyond the contaminating 
influence of the world, and many a solid vogation for the congregation 
of the Most Holy Redeemer could be secured. Unforeseen difficulties, 
however, arose, and the first provincial was compelled to recall the 
Fathers in 1849. 

Father Alexander had in the mean-time ceased to be Superior, and 
had become in 1848 a simple subject of the Baltimore community, 
where he was indefatigable in the holy ministry, which embraced, at 
that time, all the German Catholics of the city of Baltimore. 

In January, 1849, he was transferred to Rochester, N. Y., where 
soon after he was appointed Superior. He held this office till 1853. 
As subject he was mostly engaged in giving missions, which work had 
obtained a great impetus in 1851, and was then in a most flourishing 
condition. His services as missionary were invaluable as he was able 
to speak not only German and English, but also French and Italian, 
besides his own native tongue. In 1853 we find him a member of the 
community of St. Alphonsus. 

When in 1855 the First General Chapter had been convoked to be 
held in Rome, he was elected as one of the two capitulars, who were 
to accompany the Provincial to the Eternal City. 

After his return from Rome, he was sent to New Orleans, where 
he remained until the close of his earthly career. At New Orleans, 
he labored both at home and on Missions and Retreats. His zeal knew 
no bounds. It is not necessary to give a full account of all the mis- 
sions and retreats in which he took part, suffice it to say that, follow- 
ing the example of his Father, St. Alphonsus, he employed all his time 
for God and the salvation of souls. When at home and not engaged 
in sacred work, his time was spent in prayer and study. Daily he 
would rise early in the morning, long before the Community would be 
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summoned to morning meditation, to perform his private devotions. 
He was a living example for his religious brethren who looked up to 
him as their model. Thus, the saintly Father neared the close of his 
life and, full of years and rich in merits, he died on the feast of his 
spiritual father, St. Alphonsus, Aug. 2, 1883. 

Jos. Wuesrt, C. Ss. R. 





FRIENDSHIP SPITE OF PRISON WALLS 


ST. MATHEW, XI, 2-6 





“He was not the light but was to give testimony to the light.” In 
these words St. John the Evangelist tries to make clear the difference be- 
tween the Baptist and Our Lord. They must have resembled each other 
very closely if it required such special pains to insist on the difference! 
The birth of both was foretold by the angel Gabriel, and was accom- 
pained by astounding miracles. Both spent many years in the seclusion 
of Nazareth or the solitude of the desert. In their public appearance 
there was so much in common to both that even the learned scribes 
and Pharisees of Jerusalem had to send an official commission to ask 
the Baptist whether he was the Christ. Even when Herod knew for 
certain that St. John was beheaded and when he heard of the miracles 
of Our Lord, he began to fear that St. John had risen from the dead. 
Long ago the prophets had twined their names as that of herald and 
king. The world saw them united by the ties of blood relationship and 
our Gospel will show how loyal and true was the friendship which ever 
linked their hearts together. 

A prisoner, and far away. “And now when John in prison —” 
(Mt. XI, 2.) What, John in prison? On what charge? The gospel 
of St. Mark gives one reason: “For John said to Herod: It is not 
lawful for thee to have thy brother’s wife.” All the country knew 
of the scandalous conduct; some muttered their censures at safe dis- 
tances; many fawned upon the rich and royal offender. Just so nowa- 
days: a fat bank account can cover a multitude of crimes and make 
human justice wink. 


But St. John knew neither flattery nor fear. Boldly he faced the king; 
perhaps it was a casual meeting on the high road; perhaps he had been 
summoned to appear before the throne and court. Every soul must tingle with 
admiration before the saint, in his rough garment of camel’s hair, barbing the 
arrows of his speech with the eloquence of heaven and levelling his scathing 
censure straight at the conscience of a king. It was a daring thing when he 
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was surrounded by countless enemies. The queen vowed his death. The 
Pharisees fanned the flames of the royal anger, for the saint had branded them 
as an “offspring of vipers.” The Jewish historian, Josephus, adds another reason: 
he tells us that St. John’s influence over the people was so supreme that he could 
turn them at will; that Herod feared lest he stir the nation to revolt and 
therefore had him cast into irons. Here we catch the whispers of the Pharisees 
who saw that they were losing their hold on the nation and now persuaded 
Herod that he was in danger of an insurrection. Just the same charge they will 
bring against Our Lord Himself when standing before the tribunal of Pilate, 
and will din into his ears the lie: “He stirreth up the people.” And to finish 
the resemblance with Our Lord: just glance at the line in which St. Mark notes 
down his arrest: “And after that John was delivered up, Jesus came into 
Galilee.” (VI, 20.) That word is very pointed: “delivered up.” It is the word 
used for treachery and for the treachery of Judas. There is the black hand of 
the Pharisee! And where was he imprisoned! Holy Writ does not name the 
place. But Josephus does so; and he adds a lengthy description of it. His 
prison was the fortress of Machaerus. Far away, on the southernmost boundary 
line of the land; far away among the bleak volcanic cliffs and steep gorges of 
the Abarim mountains; there, about four miles east of the Dead Sea and about 
thirty miles southeast of Jerusalem, there stood his grim prison. On a peak 
towering about 4000 feet above the level of the Dead Sea, Herod had a palace 
and a citadel, where luxury and misery could stand side by side. “The outlines 
of the fortress may still be traced very clearly, and in it two dungeons, one of 
them deep and its sides scarcely broken in.” Herod intended to make a thorough 
job of it; there was no thought of escape; no thought of help coming to John 
from his disciples; even an uprising of the entire nation could not rescue him 
from the grip of that death-trap in which he was forged. For months had he 
pined in solitary confinement. True, his disciples had access to him. This 
seems to have been customary, and may be verified in the case of St. Paul. As 
far as Herod himself was concerned, the prisoner was not always treated with 
severity; for we know that H«rod respected the saint. But Herod was a fox 
and knew how to please his cruel wife and the bloodthirsty Pharisees. He was 
fickle and liable to treat religion with great levity. We remember how he had 
longed to see Our Lord, and when once he had him in his power on that Good 
Friday morning how he treated him as a fool and made him the sport of his 
court. This may have been the winter-resort of Herod and Herodias, and God 
alone knows what their victim had to suffer. 


A prisoner's only comfort. “And when John in prison heard the 
works of Christ.” How wearily and slowly those hours must have 
dragged along! Involuntarily the words of St. Paul recur to us. He 
wrote them while enchained in Rome; “But I am straitened between 
two: having a desire to be dissolved and to be with Christ, a thing by 
far the better. But to abide still in the flesh is needful for you.” So 
St. John had but two concerns at heart: Christ whom he loved as the 
friend loves the Bridegroom; and his own disciples whom he would 
gladly attach to Our Lord. 

His heart beat high for joy when he received news of Our Lord and the 
marvels He wrought among the people. Again a heavy sadness would settle on 
his soul when he heard of the slanders and opposition on the part of the 
Pharisees; of the weakness of the populace that was infected by the venom of 
the slanders cunningly Spread against Him. Keenest was the pang that pierced 
his heart when he noticed that his own disciples were growing suspicious and 
jealous of Our Lord. Once indeed he could roam the wilderness freely and 
his voice resounded as the roar of the lion throughout the length and breadth 


of the land. Fain would he have shaken off those clanking chains, and left 
those cold and clammy walls to go once more among his people and bid them 
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follow the Christ, the Lamb of God. Alas, it could not be! How he racked his 
mind to find a way in which to make himself heard once more and give his testi- 
mony in favor of the Christ! He was now in the clutches of his foes, the net of 
death was closing fast around him, and scon the grave would smother his voice 
forever. He will make one last effort to prove his loyalty and love. 


A last attempt. “Sending two of his disciples, he said to him: Art 
thou he that art to come or look we for another?” It is almost shock- 
ing to notice how some writers are quick to scent a sin in the acts of 
others, even the holiest and best! And here too they detect the waver- 


ing of doubt and disbelief. Why foist our own weaknesses on the 
lion-hearted saint? | 


_Of course, in those long hours of gloom, when the click and clatter of his 
chains was the only sound that fell on his saddened soul, surely the tempter came. 
Satan even dared to lay snares for Our Lord in the loneliness of the desert. 
Of course, the long night hours of his dungeon were haunted by spectres of 
terror and anguish such as weighed upon Our Lord till they pressed Him to the 
ground and the bloody sweat oozed from every pore. Of course, there were 
moments also when with quivering lips he prayed, as even Our Lord prayed 
on the cross: My God, My God, why hast thou forsaken me! But the crucible 
and fire only make the gold shine forth all the brighter. Through it all his 
soul remained firm and strong. Had he not received revelation from on high, 
and seen the dove hovering over Our Lord at His baptism and the voice coming 
from heaven; and then doubt? Besides, what messages had the disciples brought 
just then? What, but news of miracles that amazed all the country. If we 
compare the Gospel of St. Luke we shall notice that our scene follows im- 
mediately on the resuscitation of the young man in Naim, when the people “all 
glorified God saying: a great prophet is risen up among us and God hath visited 
his people. And this rumor of him went forth throughout Judea and through 
all the country roundabout.” Had St. John really doubted, he would not have 
trusted Our Lord for a decisive answer when his personal interests were so 
deeply involved in the decision. All misgivings however are brushed away by 
the praise which Our Lord lavished on him when his messengers had departed. 
“What went you out into the desert to see? A reed shaken by the wind?” 
Now had the saint’s mind really been shaken by doubt, Our Lord could hardly 
have praised him so. Just the contrary. Our Lord meant to say that in spite 
of his weary imprisonment, in spite of the long hours of sorest trials, he 
remained firm and stern as the oak whose rootlets were sunk in the mountain- 
rock. He meant that St. John, spite of all the furies conjured up around him 
by his innumerable enemies, stood calm and firm as the prophet Nathan before 
David when he hurled at him those awful words: “Thou art the man!”; and 
wrung from his heart the confession of his guilt. He meant that John stood 
firm and determined, braving the wrath of the king, as once the prophet from 
Juda defied Jeroboam before his very altar; as the prophet Elias who defied 
the combined revenge of Achab and Jezabel; as the prophet Eliseus who sent 
King Joram of Israel back to the soothsayers of his idolatrous mother; as 
Isaias bringing the menaces of God on the godless Achaz; as Daniel, firm before 
the mighty Nabuchodonosor before whom a world was trembling. So we can 
measure the full force of Our Lord’s concluding words. “But what went you 
out to see? a prophet? Yea, I say to you and more than a prophet.” No, St. 
John entertained no doubts. Nevertheless he did send his messengers with that 
question, and why? One good reason was to confirm their own feeble faith. 
You may wonder: but why did he not instruct them himself? Well, he had done 
so over and, over again. The Gospels are full of instances. There is one good 
example in the Gospel of St. John, III, 26-36. He concludes with the words: 
“The father loveth the son and hath given all things into his hands. He 
that believeth in the son hath life everlasting; but he that believeth not in the son 
shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth on him.” Could he be plainer? 
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The baleful influence of the Pharisees had filtered into the hearts of some of 
his own disciples. He was pained to see it and realized that there was but one 
supreme remedy: come to Jesus! And so he sent them to Our Lord. He knew 
that the very grace of His presence must win them; he knew that the lustre of 
His miracles must subdue them; he knew that the prophecies of old now accom- 
plished in Him, would be as so many torches to dissipate the clouds that hung 
on their minds. Another good reason was this: he saw that this was well-nigh 
the last opportunity for striking a telling blow in favor of his Friend, and of 
thus making public protestation of his own undying love. One day Our Lord 
will exclaim in sorrow: “Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets 
and stonest them that are sent to thee!” Now St. John knew this also, and he 
may have had a presentiment that the prophets’ fate was in store for him. In 
the faces and actions of those around him he may have read a warning that 
death was fast approaching. As Our Lord at the last Supper when bidding 
His apostles farewell, assured all that He would not leave them orphans, so 
St. John was bidding farwell to his disciples and leading them to another and 
greater master. The news which his disciples had brought also convinced him 
that the Lamb of God would soon be led to the slaughter, that the power and 
hate of His enemies was growing apace, and his devotion urged him to send one 
last message of affection. Therefore, -he now sends his messengers; sends them 
not in secret, not at dead of night as once Nicodemus came; no, he sends them 
publicly, openly. He sends them, not with a tale of harrowing woe, not with 
a petition that He might exert His miraculous powers to set him free. He 
sends them that they may hear and see and believe. Indeed St. John was a 
shinning light. Men tried to hide the light under the bushel basket, but its 
rays found many a chink and cranny and still flooded the land with its brilliancy. 
Alas, it is the last glimmering of the candle ere it dies into night. 


A convincing answer. “And Jesus making answer said to them: 
Go and relate to John what you have heard and seen. The blind see, 
the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear and the dead 
rise again. The poor have the gospel preached to them. And blessed 
is he that shall not be scandalized in me.” To one familiar with the 
ways of Our Lord there is nothing surprising in all this. Still we may 
imagine the delight of the messengers when coming on this scene. It 
is described by St. Luke: “And in that same hour he cured many of 
their diseases and hurts and evil spirits, and to many that were blind 
he gave sight.” (VII 20-21.) 


We cannot help pausing a moment to muse upon the love of that Sacred 
Heart. It envelops His entire person as the halo of glory round the sun, It 
beams from His eyes: He cannot bear to look on a mother’s tears in Naim, 
but death must surrender his victim and give back her boy to life. It makes 
His hearing so keen to the faintest plaint of our misery that He hears the Good 
Thief upon the cross, begging only for the crumb of a simple remembrance when 
He should come to His kingdom, and lo! He promises him all the bliss of 
paradise that very day. It trembles on His lip as the tiny word is uttered that 
banished fell disease, muzzled the howling storm and multiplied the-bread in 
the wilderness; above all when He invites all to come to Him, all that are 
burdened and heavy laden. It lingers on those hands so often raised to bless 
the little children clinging to His garments. It strengthens those weary feet that 
wandered in search of the straying sheep; those feet, where a Magdalen loved 
to pour out her heart in sorrow for her sins. It radiates from His body and 
streams from the hem of His garment when a power went out from Him to heal 
whomsoever only touched it. As a lens gathers all the rays of the sun on one 
point and kindles a flame; so His Sacred Heart assembles all the perfections 
of God, love and power and wisdom to kindle the flame of devotion in our 
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hearts. Long ago the prophet Isaias had peered through the misty vista of 
coming ages and behek sie off, dim and blurred, this scene of ours, En- 
raptured he bursts forth into a song of joy: “Say to the fainthearted: Take 
courage and fear not; behold your God will bring the revenge of recompense ; 
God himself will come and save you. Then shall the eyes of the blind be 
opened and the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped; then shall the lame man 
leap as a hart; and the tongue of the dumb shall be free, For waters are 
broken out in the desert and streams in the wilderness; and that which was 
dry land shall become a pool, and the thirsty land springs of water. In the 
dens where dragons dwelt before shall rise up the verdure of the reed and the 
bulrush, And a path and a way shall be there and it shall be called a holy way. 
rte And the redeemed of the land shall return and shall come into Sion 
with praise, and everlasting joy shall be upon their heads; they shall obtain joy 
and gladness, and sorrow and mourning shall. fly away.” (XXXV 4-10.) A 
wonderful change is wrought: our world was reduced to desert waste by the 
curse of sin; but when Our Saviour’s heart was pierced on Calvary, there was 
opened a spring and a stream of grace; so that where the flood of sin had 
abounded before, now the flood of grace should abound all the more. And the 
blessing of this grace will act like a leaven, will grow as a sced and will gradually 
mature till its full splendor will blaze forth in the new creation, in the new 
heavens and the new earth that will form the inheritance of the saints forever. 
Come Lord Jesus in thy glory! 


Till then the poor have the gospel preached to them, the gospel of 
this bliss that is in store for them, thanks to the merits of Our Saviour. 
Yes, men may take scandal at the present smallness of the kingdom as 
once they did at the humble demeanor of Our Lord Himself. But all 
this was foreseen and foretold. Even the old man Simeon had fore- 
warned his nation, and us too: “Behold this child is set for the fall 
and the resurrection of many in Israel, and for a sign which shall be 
contradicted.” In our days above all it is good to cling to Our Lord. 
When slyboots and wiseacres flourish their new fangled ideas, sneer 
at Our Lord, at our holy religion, then let us recall the warning: 
Blessed is he that shall not be scandalized in me. Let us repeat the 
words of St. Peter. When many deserted Our Lord and He asked: 
Will you also go away? Peter nobly answered: “Lord, to whom shall 
we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.”"—These should be our 
watchword and talisman, 


JoHN ZELLER, C. Ss. R. 





It is astonishing how sadly ‘knowledge is misplaced in this mis- 
governed world! There are farmers who do know how to work their 
farms, and housewives who do not know how to keep house, and mer- 
chants who do not know how to conduct their business, and parents 
who do not know how to bring up their children, but they all know, 
better than the pastor himself, how their pastor should govern the 
parish, 
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CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


A SERMON BY VERY REV. GEO. MAHONY, C. SS. R. 





Before beginning my sermon, I pray the Sacred Heart of Jesus and 
our dear Mother of Perpetual Help, with all the earnestness of my 
soul, to bless the words I am about to speak, that they may carry con- 
viction to every heart. 


The subject of my discourse is the most important before the world 
today—the Education of the Child. Upon it, more than upon any 
other factor, depends the welfare of society and the temporal and eter- 
nal happiness of mankind. 1 wish to put before you, as clearly and 
as forcibly as I can, the principles that should guide Catholic parents 
in the education of their children, and I hope to establish these prin- 
ciples by arguments so compelling and unanswerable, that no one who 
is amenable to reason and not totally blinded by prejudice, can fail 
to be convinced. 

When the subject of education is discussed, especially at this time 
of the year when the schools are about to reopen, you not infrequently 
hear a Catholic father or mother declare “Well, I don’t care what 
others may say or do, I am not going to send my child to a Catholic 
school. The public school is good enough for me. That child is mine, 
and I have a right to send it to any school I please. I’ll not tolerate 
any interference in this matter and no priest, or anyone else, will dic- 
tate to me what kind of education I should give my child.” 

Sentiments such as these are entertained by quite a large class of 
Catholic parents, and I have good reason to believe that this class has 
many representatives among the people of this parish. ,Now, I want 
to tell such Catholic parents that this declaration of independence 
regarding the education of their children is false and unwarranted, 
and to prove to them clearly that they are in error, by explaining the 
principles, inculcated by Holy Mother the Church, which must guide 
all Catholic fathers and mothers in the education of their children. 

What is the doctrine of the Catholic Church in regard to education? 
The Catholic Church teaches that Catholic parents are not free to send 
their children to any school they please, but that they are bound in con- 
science under pain of mortal sin, to send them to a Catholic school, 
wherever it is possible. This doctrine of the Church is clearly stated 
in the decrees enacted by all the Archbishops and Bishops of the United 
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States, assembled in the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, which 
decrees bind all Catholics of the country as precepts of the Church. I 
quote the exact words of the decree on the subject of education: “All 
Catholic parents are bound to send their children to the parochial 
schools, unless either at home or in other Catholic schools they suff- 
ciently and evidently provide for the Christian education of their chil- 
dren, or unless they are permitted to send them to other schools on 
account of a sufficient cause, approved by the Bishop, and with oppor- 
tune cautions and remedies.” 

These solemn words of the Fathers of the Plenary Council are so 
clear and explicit that they need no comment or explanation. That 
there may be no shadow of doubt as to the grave binding-force of the 
decree, the Archbishops and Bishops of the Council furthermore de- 
clare: “We not only exhort Catholic parents with fatherly love, but 
we moreover command them with all the authority we possess, to pro- 
vide a truly Christian and Catholic education for their beloved off- 
spring, who have been given to them by God, who have been born 
anew to Christ in Baptism, and who are destined for heaven; and to 
guard and protect them from the dangers of merely secular education ; 
and, therefore, to send them to the parochial or other Catholic schools, 
unless the Bishop deems it advisable, in a particular case, to permit 
otherwise.” 

Hence, Catholic parents, it is a grave mistake for you to imagine 
that you are free to choose for your children whatever school you like. 
The Church allows you no such freedom of choice. On the contrary, 
by virtue of her divine authority, she commands you under pain of 
grievous sin, to send your children to a Catholic school. Whatever, 
then, may be your preference in the matter, however warped by pre- 
judice your mind may be, it is clearly your duty to obey this command. 

Bear well in mind that the Church is the mouthpiece of God. To 
her our Divine Saviour declared in solemn terms: “He that heareth 
you, heareth me; he that despiseth you, despiseth me;” and of her He 
again declared : “If any one will not hear the Church, let him be to thee 
as the heathen and the publican.” 


Every true Catholic, then, worthy of the name, must hearken to the 
voice of the Church, and bow down in obedience to her commands, as 
he would to the commands of God Himself. What would you think 
of a Catholic who would say, “I know very well that the Church com- 
mands me to attend Mass on Sunday and to abstain from meat on 
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Friday ; but I don’t believe in running to church so often, and I don’t 
like fish or eggs; I must have my meat.” Surely you would say, “such 
a one may be a Catholic in name, but he is certainly not a good 
Catholic; he is a disgrace to his religion.” And why? Simply because 
he flies in the face of the authority of the Church and refuses to obey 
her commands. For the very same reason I claim that a Catholic 
parent who heeds not this law of the Church about the education of 
children cannot be a good Catholic. He flouts the divine authority 
of the Church, by despising her express command. 

Oh, parents of the children of this parish, I appeal to your Catholic 
faith. We, as Catholics, believe with all our heart and soul that the 
authority of the Church is divine. She is our Mother and we are all 
her spiritual children. To be worthy children of such a Mother, we 
must be ever attentive to her voice and obedient to her commands. 
It is not necessary that we appreciate the reasonableness of her laws 
or understand why she imposes this or that command, because we 
recognize and acknowledge in her the wisdom and authority of God, 
and we know, therefore, that when she speaks it is our duty to obey. 
Many a poorly instructed Catholic would find it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to explain why he is obliged to assist at Holy Mass on Sun- 
day and abstain from meat on Friday ; yet he knows very well that this 
ignorance is no excuse for transgressing these laws. So with the ques- 
tion of education; even if Catholic parents do not understand why the 
Church insists so strongly on Catholic education for the child, yet, 
even if the Church gave no reason at all for her strict legislation, every 
Catholic father and mother would still be bound to obey her com- 
mand, because the authority she exercises in imposing that command 
is divine. 

But the Church, in the decree of the Council of Baltimore I have 
already quoted, adduces the strongest and most convincing reasons for 
insisting on Catholic education. These reasons are: (1) The child 
belongs body and soul to God, who created it and entrusted it to the 
custody of the parents; (2) It has been born anew to Christ in Bap- 
tism; and (3) It is destined not for this world, but for heaven; not 
for time, but for eternity. Remember, then, Catholic parents, your 
child is not so much yours as it is God’s. It is not yours, to educate 
as you please, but it is God’s to be educated as He commands, by the 
voice of His Church. It is God’s by right of creation. It is God’s, 
moreover, by right of redemption; He bought back that child at the 
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infinite price of His Precious Blood, when He died for it on the cross. 
Finally, it is God’s by right of adoption, when in the holy sacrament 
of Baptism He made it His own child and the heir of His heavenly 
kingdom. Just as a king, who would adopt a poor, neglected beggar 
boy as his son, and bringing him to his royal palace, would array him 
in princely robes and proclaim to all his subjects that that child must 
henceforth be respected as a prince of the royal blood, destined to 
succeed the monarch to the throne; so God has adopted your child in 
Baptism as His son and heir, clothed him with the royal robe of sancti- 
fying grace, and proclaimed to angels and men that your child’s eternal 
destiny is to reign with Him in His heavenly kingdom. 

Here, then, we have the sublime reason why the Church demands 
that your child should be given a Catholic education. Ponder it well 
and let it sink deep into your soul. Your child is the beloved child 
and heir of God. It has, therefore, a most sacred right, paramount 
over all other rights, to be taught to know its Father, to love Him and 
to serve Him and to strive after eternal, blissful union with Him in 
heaven. And you, Catholic parents, on your part, have a most solemn 
duty and obligation to acknowledge and respect that right, by giving 
your child a Catholic education. Woe to you, if, disregarding this 
sacred right of your child, you refuse to give it a Catholic education 
and neglect to instruct it in that most important of all knowledge, its 
sublime relationship with God and the manner of accomplishing its 
eternal destiny! What would you think of a parent, who would cruelly 
neglect to feed his child, allowing it to die of starvation before his very 
eyes? You could not find words to express your abhorrence of such 
a heartless monster. 

But I tell you, Catholic parents, that to deprive your child of a 
Catholic education is to be guilty of cruelty far more inhuman, for you 
are starving not the body, but the immortal soul of your child, that 


soul which is infinitely more precious in God’s eyes than all the world 
besides. 


Now, then, I ask you, Catholic parents, what kind of education do 
you intend to give your child? Will you give it a Catholic education 
by sending it to a Catholic school, where it will learn to know and love 
and serve God, its Father in heaven? Or will you give it a godless 
education, by consigning- it to the public school, in which, by the law 
of the land, the very existence of God dare not be taught? 

Will you send your child to a Catholic school, where it will learn 
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to love Jesus Christ, who, because He loved that child, died for it upon 
the cross and remains ever upon the holy altar as its love-imprisoned 
Friend, its Victim of Sacrifice and the Divine Food of its soul? or will 
you send it to that school, where, by command of the law, Jesus Christ, 
our God and Redeemer, dare not even be named except as an historic 
personage, like Neroor Mohammed? Will you, I ask, Catholic parents, 
send your child to a Catholic school, where it will be taught to honor 
the Saints of God, those noblest of all heroes, to reverence the holy 
Crucifix and sacred images, and to respect your consecrated priests 
and nuns? Or will you, on the contrary, commit that child to a school 
from which the law of the state excludes all emblems of religion, where 
the very mention of God’s Immaculate Virgin Mother would be deemed 
a superstitious and blasphemous impertinence, where the sacred char- 
acter of the priest cr nun would be ignored, if not laughed to scorn? 

O Catholic fathers and mothers, can you be so deaf to reason, so 
contemptuous of the most sacred rights of your child, as to hestitate 
in your choice? Your own peace of conscience and your eternal wel- 
fare, as well as the eternal destiny of your child, hang in the balance. 
If you neglect this paramount duty toward your child, you are before 
God guilty of grievous sin, and as long as you obstinately persist in 
that state, you cannot be absolved or worthily receive Holy Communion. 
I fear that many a Catholic parent who, without permission of the 
Church, sends his child to a non-Catholic school, never thinks of men- 
tioning this fact when he goes to confession. Understand well it is 
your duty to do so, and if henceforth you are intentionally silent about 
this matter in the tribunal of penance, your confession is worthless, 
and if you dare approach the Holy Table after such a confession, your 
Communion also is sacrilegious. And if such be the sad state of your 
soul in life, how far more terrible will it be at the moment of death? 

Woe to you, if, when you come to die, your guilty conscience will 
reproach you with the wilful neglect of the religious education of your 
children. And if because of your neglect of this most sacred duty, 
your children have been lost to the faith and become apostates to God, 
how piercing will be your terror at the thought of appearing in judg- 
ment before the tribunal of that angry and avenging God, 
to render a strict account of the souls of those children that 
He entrusted to your care? Can any of you be so hardened, so 
utterly lost to all sense of religious fear, as deliberately to risk 
so terrible a fate? On the other hand, how sweet will be your 
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consolation in the hour of death, how secure your hope for mercy at 
the hands of the Eternal Judge, if you can truly say: “Thank God! 
I have tried to do my duty by my children. I have given them the 
advantage of a thoroughly Catholic education.” That consciousness 
of duty faithfully performed will plead most eloquently in your behalf 
for a favorable sentence. Yes, Catholic parents, such will be your 
consolation and confidence in death, even though, in spite of the 
Catholic education he has received, one or the other of your children, 
has afterwards, like the Prodigal Son, wandered far away from God 
and neglected the practice of his religion, You may still cherish the 
hope that he will return. 

The seed of religious truth, sown in his heart during the receptive 
years of his childhood, may yet produce fruit. Those early lessons he 
received, the prayers he learned and loved to recite, the pious practices, 
so dear to him in the days of his innocence, can never be entirly for- 
gotten. Our Blessed Savior Himself, the perfect Teacher of a perfect 
school, after three years of Divine training, had to lament the unfaith- 
fulness of His twelve chosen pupils, when the storm of temptation 
assailed them. Need we be surprised, then, if some who receive a 
Catholic education prove unworthy of their training? But remember, 
all but one of the Master’s Apostles repented and returned to Him and 
died a holy death. This, after all, is the aim of Catholic education ; 
to bring your children to God, if not by the Saint’s royal road of un- 
swerving fidelity and virtue—‘‘and few there are that walk thereon’ — 
at least by the sinners’ beautiful gate of repentance and pardon, 

A good father, when about to die, proves his love for his children 
by leaving them all his worldly possessions. But the most precious 
legacy that you Catholic parents can bequeath to your children, a legacy 
richer than all the gold and silver and jewels of earth, is a Catholic 
education. If this precious legacy is denied them, all other goods that 
you devise to them will likely prove to be a curse rather than a blessing. 
When I fondly recall the many benefits and tokens of love I received 
from my dear father and mother, who are now gone into eternity, 
realizing my debt of gratitude which I can never fully repay, though 
I pray God daily at the holy altar to bless and reward them, I see, 
looming high above all the rest, like a lofty mountain-peak above the 
surrounding foot-hills, that benefit and cherished token of love for 
which I know it is my duty to be most deeply grateful, a Catholic edu- 
cation. 
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May God, the Divine Lover of children, bless all good Catholic 
parents of this parish, who, realizing this sacr.d duty, provide for their 
children a thoroughly Catholic education; and may He pity those un- 
fortunate parents, who deprive their children, God’s own little ones, 
of this priceless boon. May His love and mercy open their blinded 
eyes and soften their hard hearts, that they may henceforth recognize 
and faithfully fulfil their most important obligation of giving their 
children a Catholic education. Amen.” 





THE FIRST CHRISTMAS GIFT 





“God so loved the world as to give His only begotten Son” (Jno. 
III. 16). In divers ways had God already striven to win the hearts of 
men, at one time with benefits, at another with threats, and again with 
promises; but He had still fallen short of His aim. His infinite love, 
says St. Augustine, made Him devise the plan of giving Himself entire- 
ly to us by the Incarnation of the Word, in order thus to oblige us to 
love Him with our whole hearts. “Then love found out the plan of 
delivering up Itself.” He could have sent an angel, a seraph, to 
redeem man; but, aware that man, had he been redeemed by a seraph, 
would have had to divide his heart, by partly loving his Creator and 
partly loving his redeemer, God who would possess the entire heart 
and the entire love of man, “wished therefore to be” (says a pious 
author) “both our Creator and our Redeemer.” 

And behold Him already arrived from heaven in a stable; as a 
child, born for us and given to us: “A child is born to us, and a Son 
is given to us,” says Isaias. This is precisely what the angel meant 
when addressing the shepherds: “To-day is born to you a Saviour” 
(Lk. II. 11). As much as to say: O ye men, go to the cave of Bethle- 
hem; there adore the Infant which you will find laid on the straw in 
a manger and shivering with cold; know that He is your God who 
would not consent to send anyone else to save you, but would come 
Himself, that He might gain for Himself all your love. 

Yes, it was with the purpose of making Himself loved that the 
Eternal Word came upon earth to converse with men: “He conversed 
with men” (Bar. III. 38). If a king speaks a confidential word to 
one of his vassals, if he smiles upon him, or presents him with his 
picture, oh, how honored and happy does that vassal consider himself ! 
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How much more so, should the king seek his friendship; should he 
request his company every day at table; should he desire him to take . 
up his residence in his own palace, and to abide always near him! 
Ah! my great King, my beloved Jesus, as before the Redemption Thou 
couldst not assume man into heaven, whose gates remained closed by 
sin, Thou camest down upon earth to converse with men as their 
brothers, and to give Thyself wholly to them, from the excess of the 
love Thou bearest them! “He loved us and delivered Himself up for 
us,” says St. Paul. Yes, exclaims St. Augustine, this most loving 
and most merciful God, through his love of man, chose to give him 
not only His goods, but even His very self. 
Sr. ALPHONsUS LicuorI. 





THE END OF THE STORY 





SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


An old white haired Missionary, Father Johnson, a young priest, and the 
writer met for vacation at the Redemptorist Seminary on Lac La Belle, Wis- 
consin. During the summer on the long hot afternoons the Missionary tells the 
story, interrupted at times by remarks from Father Johnson sometimes wise, 
sometimes otherwise. 

The story opened in the December, 1913, number of the LicuortAn. Mar- 
guerite Niederkorn, a young girl of twelve is making her First Holy Commuzion 
at her home in Aix La Chapelle, Germany. Growing up she emigrates to Amer- 
ica to take service in the aristocratic family of the Piersons at Pulaski, Georgia, 
on the Chattahoochee River. She becomes the maid to Miss Rose and acquires 
quite a fine education from contact with the Southern swell people constituting 
the social set in which Miss Rose Pierson moves. Marguerite meets and marries 
George Schneiderhahn, a young carpenter, a Lutheran. George dies and leaves 
her a widow with one child, a son, Karl. Marguerite neglected the practice of 
her religion for 40 years, allowing her husband to die without conversion, and 
her two little girls to die without baptism. She is recalled to her sense of duty 
by the “Sinners’ bell” at a Redemptorist Mission, and becomes very fervent, 
with a great regret for her past neglect. Her great task in life now is to bring 
her unbaptised son Karl, now grown up, into the Church. Karl falls in love 
with Grace Maloney, a model Catholic young lady living next door, and pro- 
posing marriage to her is turned down with the plea that he is not a Catholic. 
Karl doesn’t give up hope, but a formidable rival turns up in the person of Dr. 
Gogarty, a Catholic young man educated at Harvard, with not too much Cath- 
olicity. He is the real villain of the story, and leaves no stone unturned to cir- 
cumvent Karl and carry away the prize. The principal characters of the story 
besides those already mentioned, are the members of the Maloney family, Mr. 
and Mrs. Maloney, Patrick, Anne, Catherine and Willie. This is a charming 
Catholic family group. Fathers Horrell and Stanton, the Pastor and Assistant, 
Uncle Stanhope Moriarty, Mrs. Maloney’s old bachelor brother, a planter 18 
miles from Pulaski, Miss Charlotte Queen, a trained nurse in the Sisters’ Hos- 
pital. Uncle Stanhope and Miss Queen make a match of it. Jerry Oldfinch, a 
monster, (who is the jailer of Willie when the “Big Four” kidnap him) and is 
afterward captured and lynched by the indignant mob. 

Remember that the Missionary is always telling the story in different sec- 
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tions wherever we three may happen to meet, sometimes in the boat-house, some- 
times on the lawn, sometimes on the walks. 


The glorious summer had stolen away all too soon. We three, the 
Missionary, Father Johnson, and myself were sitting, in late August, 
on the edge of the bluff that overlooks the lake watching a magnificent 
sunset in crimson and gold. Not the ghost of a breeze troubled the 
placid waters. We sat silent gazing in awe at the wonderful pageantry 
of the sky mirrored deep down in the heart of the crystal waters. 
Suddenly, the tramp of feet was heard on the gravel walk behind us. 

“O, there you are,” cried a cheery voice, “this telegram just came 
for you, ” handing an ominous-looking yellow envelope to the mission- 
ary. He opened it placidly, glanced at its contents. 

“No answer,” he said to the bearer who disappeared. 

“Well, the game’s up,” he said, smiling at us, “I must leave to- 
morrow, for Chicago, to open a mission Sunday.” 

“QO pshaw!” groaned Father Johnson, “and the story not half 
finished. We haven’t heard a thing about Uncle Stanhope’s marriage. 
I’m sure something outlandish happened.” 

The Missionary smiled. “Not much,” he replied, “Uncle Stan- 
hope’s marriage was quiet enough. But several very outlandish things 
happened before it. And they must be told right. So, we must post- 
pone these things, until we meet again somewhere. Tonight I must 
write some letters, but tomorrow, we'll have at least the end of the 
story.” 

With that we went to supper. The next day, about nine o’clock, 
I met Father Johnson on the promenade. 

“What’s become of the old gentleman?” I said. 

“O, didn’t you see?” he replied. “After breakfast he jumped into 
the little yellow boat, and, I saw him creeping along the western shore. 
I’m sure he’s taking a farewell peep at his favorite haunts.” 

So it was. We saw him a moment later emerging from the field 
of water lilies that skirts the southern shore, and make for an over- 
hanging dogwood, in whose shade he rested for quite a while. 

“There’s no use worrying about him,” said Father Johnson, “he 
won’t show up ’till dinner time. He has an eight-mile pull before him. 
He’s made it many a time this summer.” 

“True enough,” I responded. So, we went about our own affairs, 
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and just before dinner we spied the old gentleman climbing the stairs 
from the boathouse, somewhat jaded looking. 

“T’ve been out for my last row,” he smiled. 

“We are painfully aware of that fact,” I replied, “but, what of that 
story ?” : 

“T won’t disappoint you,” he said. ‘We are going on the launci: 
at 3 o'clock. I'll be busy ’till then packing and restoring books and 
things to their rightful owners. But, I thought you two might accom- 
pany me to the station, and I'll give you the last installment, as we 
glide along over the waters of Lac Le Belle. What say you?” 

“That suits me to a T,” said Father Johnson. 

So it was settled. At dinner there was a faint air of gloom, but 
we all tried to be bright and cheerful, and we just forced ourselves to 
leagh at Father Johnson’s puns and jokes, many of which had been 
cracked and glued together again, many a time. At last came three 
o’clock and the murmur of many voices, and the tramp, on the gravel 
walk of many feet. A lovelier afternoon you couldn’t imagine. The 
sun shown down on a lake troubled by a fine breeze from the east, 
and there was the tang in the air of approaching Fall. The entire body 
of students came down to see us off. Father Botes, the engineer, was 
busy with his engine, and there was great hand-shaking and the air 


was full of good wishes. At last we drew away, and as the little . 


launch, like a white swan, rounded and began to breast the waves, the 
students broke into an old college song: “For he’s a jolly good fellow.” 
The Missionary rose, bowed and made a last salute. Then, he settled 
himself into the wide, cushioned stern-seat, one of us on each side, 
drew a long breath, heaved a sigh, and as his eye swept the lake with 
its bounding waves foam-tipped, and the fields already yellowing to 
harvest, he remarked: 

“John D. has nothing on us, has he?” 

“Not on your life,” laughed Father Johnson, “we are, as St. Paul 
says: as having nothing, and possessing all things. Who could have 
any more?” glancing around. “Do we not possess the clear, fresh 
air, the water, the sky, the trees, the flowers? We don’t want the 
cares, the empty troubles, the flatulent honors of the millionaire. He, 
too, will crumble into dust, in a short time.” 

“Yes,” I said 

“Imperious Caesar, dead and turned to clay 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away.” 
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The missionary smiled, cleared his throat, and began. 


I. 


Gogarty’s humiliation was the parting of the ways for the two 
brothers. The Doctor soon folded his tent, and, like the Arabs, melted 
) away in the grey of the morning. He shook the dust of Pulaski off 

his feel, and went north, a sadder, if not a wiser, man. His pet 
schemes and ambitions had fallen to naught. His brother John had 
been elected to office on the Prohibition ticket, and, of course, as long 
as there was any money in it, he remained in Pulaski to help in the 
task of preventing the old bums from smuggling bad whiskey into the 
city. It would be a safe wager that he was blind in one eye, and not 
able to see out of the other, whenever there was question of indicting 
anyone for violating the Prohibition Law. I cannot pause to go into 
particulars about the election and the exciting events connected with 
it; nor can I say aught about the Regatta, which was the talk of three 
states, and the dastardly trick played on Karl by the Gogarty’s; nor, 
the coon-hunt, which came very near being Karl’s finish, and made a 
hero of Willie; nor the arrest and escape of the ‘Big Four’, and their 
final extermination under most tragic circumstances; nor the part that ° 
Willie had in it; I cannot pause over Uncle Stanhope’s wedding, as 
strongly as I am tempted to do so, nor his wedding trip. “Well, I 
be durn,” said old Mr. Sikes, “if that Stanhope Moriarty aint a pranc- 
in’ around like a young colt, an’ he mor’en fifty years old. Gee whii- 
likens! I aint seed nothin’ like it sence Injun days, durned ef I hev.” 
\ Karl had now become a good, practical Catholic; a frequent com- 
municant, and a member of the choir. “After all,” sighed Father Hor- 
rell, “God is good. I lost a fine tenor, but a poor Catholic, and God 
sent me a splendid barytone and a good Catholic. I’m the gainer. 
Maybe, in His own good time, He’ll send another tenor.” And He 
really did. They discovered a voice of rare quality in one of Father 
Horrell’s own school-boys, who, after a short course of voice culture 
from a master, more than filled Gogarty’s place, and those were some 
rare duets, and trios in the choir gallery of the Catholic church. The 
fame of the music went out over the city, and many a Protestant drawn 
by the powers of sweet music, fell under the influence of Father 
Horrell’s and Father Stanton’s eloquence, for both were fine pulpit 
orators, and many conversions resulted. 
With the worry of Gogarty’s presence off his mind, the fine traits 
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of Karl’s nature had room to expand, and, perhaps the sunshine of 
Grace’s proximity had it’s influence, too, for, we know, a plant needs 
both water and light to develop. At any rate, he rose to the stature 
of a splendid Catholic man of sterling character, a man of principle, 
generous to God and the poor, ever ready with open purse, to help 
along the works of religion. He gradually withdrew himself from 
active participation in the Turners’ affairs, though he retained his 
membership in the athletic department, and, co-operating with his 
priests, he became a power for good in the parish, organizing and 
building up the Catholic Young Men’s Club. His practical experience 
in club life made him of incalculable service to Father Horrell, and he 
never spared himself day or night. Marguerite was now as happy 
as a June-bug. Her principal ambition in life was attained. Karl was 
a practical Catholic. The only shadow in her life, now, was the remem- 
brance of her past neglect, and, the consciousness of lost opportunities. 
But God, the Consoler of the afflicted, wonderfully came to her relief 
and infused into her soul that peace which follows true repentance,— 
“which surpasseth all understanding.” As to Grace—she kept on the 
even tenor of her way, living a quiet, useful, pious life, every moment 
of which was taken up with something for the glory of God, and the 
good of others. Little Mary was a frequent visitor and she often 
entertained Grace with her prattle and repeated again and again, with 
new particulars each time, the events of the night Willie was kid- 
napped. Sometimes she gave these narrations in presence of the whole 
family, who enjoyed them very much. Mr. Maloney, in particular, 
had an adroit way of drawing little Mary out, and he immensely en- 
joyed her description of Mike’s back room, and Gogarty’s appearance 
when he threatened to throw her into the river. 

May thus passed into June and the vacation days came. The 
Maloney family divided up for visits to Pine Grove. All enjoyed these 
delightful outings. Mrs. Maloney, Grace, and Willie went out about 
the middle of July. Uncle Stanhope and Charlotte were back from 
their wedding trip and they proved to be royal entertainers. And, 
you may be sure, there was never a dull moment. There were long 
drives, and horse-back rides, and excursions, and picnics, and visits 
to the neighboring families, and hunting parties. Then, the long 
summer evenings after supper—how pleasant to sit on the broad 
verandah, the silvery moon bathing the forest and garden in a sea of 
light, the chuck-will’s-widow and the screach owl uttering their melan- 
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choly notes down in the depths of the forest, and indulge in pleasant 
reminiscences of days gone by. Every night there were visitors, and 
three times came Mr. Maloney, Karl, and Patrick for the week-end, 
and there were wonderful concerts. The darkies from the quarters 
would creep up by twos and threes, throwing themselves, at full length, 
on the grass and eagerly drinking in the beautiful music. At times, 
Uncle Stanhope would get out his banjo and regale his guests with 
songs of long ago, and again, there would be ‘canned music’ from a 
splendid victrola, when all would listen, with rapt attention to the 
miracle of the reproduction of the voices of Caruso, Melba, McCor- 
mack and a host of others. O, those were halcyon days and nights in 
the ‘Sunny South’. The third Sunday of their stay had brought them 
into the first week of August. Mr. Maloney, Karl, and Patrick had 
arrived about 7 o'clock the evening before. On Sunday, as was 
their custom, they all started about 9, for Fayetteville nine miles away 
for Mass. They generally returned about dinner time. In the after- 
noon, then, Karl and Patrick with Willie would tramp the woods 
with their fowling pieces. Uncle Stanhope and Mr. Maloney would 
look around at the coops, while the ladies would sit out on the veran- 
dah and chat, and sometimes drink tea. It was now the Tenth Sunday 
after Pentecost. At six o’clock this Sunday evening when supper was 
put on the table, Karl and Patrick had not returned. 

“Come on,” said Mr. Maloney, “our supper’s getting cold. They'll 
be here, any moment now.” 

“O, if they like the company of birds and rabbits and squirrels 
better than ours, let them stay,” snapped Charlotte. 

So, they sat down to their supper, but the truants failed to put in 
an appearance. Supper over, Uncle Stanhope gave orders to the cook 
to keep some supper hot for them. *Twas now after seven, and Grace 
picking up a small English Missal of which she was very fond, went 
down to the edge of the pine woods, where Uncle Stanhope had built 
a summer house Pagoda like, around the trunk of a majestic, towering 
pine tree. There were many springs bubbling up between mossy banks 
in the heart of this pine forest, and one could always feel a delicious 
coolness, no matter how hot the day. Here sat Grace, her back against 
the rugged bark looking towards the west now glowing with great 
splashes of pink clouds. She had just read through the Mass of the 
day and the words of the Gradual were still vivid in her mind. “Keep 
me, O Lord, as the apple of thine eye; protect me under the shadow 
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of Karl’s nature had room to expand, and, perhaps the sunshine of 
Grace’s proximity had it’s influence, too, for, we know, a plant needs 
both water and light to develop. At any rate, he rose to the stature 
of a splendid Catholic man of sterling character, a man of principle, 
generous to God and the poor, ever ready with open purse, to help 
along the works of religion. He gradually withdrew himself from 
active participation in the Turners’ affairs, though he retained his 
membership in the athletic department, and, co-operating with his 
priests, he became a power for good in the parish, organizing and 
building up the Catholic Young Men’s Club. His practical experience 
in club life made him of incalculable service to Father Horrell, and he 
never spared himself day or night. Marguerite was now as happy 
as a June-bug. Her principal ambition in life was attained. Karl was 
a practical Catholic. The only shadow in her life, now, was the remem- 
brance of her past neglect, and, the consciousness of lost opportunities. 
But God, the Consoler of the afflicted, wonderfully came to her relief 
and infused into her soul that peace which follows true repentance,— 
“which surpasseth all understanding.” As to Grace—she kept on the 
even tenor of her way, living a quiet, useful, pious life, every moment 
of which was taken up with something for the glory of God, and the 
good of others. Little Mary was a frequent visitor and she often 
entertained Grace with her prattle and repeated again and again, with 
new particulars each time, the events of the night Willie was kid- 
napped. Sometimes she gave these narrations in presence of the whole 
family, who enjoyed them very much. Mr. Maloney, in particular, 
had an adroit way of drawing little Mary out, and he immensely en- 
joyed her description of Mike’s back room, and Gogarty’s appearance 
when he threatened to throw her into the river. 

May thus passed into June and the vacation days came. The 
Maloney family divided up for visits to Pine Grove. All enjoyed these 
delightful outings. Mrs. Maloney, Grace, and Willie went out about 
the middle of July. Uncle Stanhope and Charlotte were back from 
their wedding trip and they proved to be royal entertainers. And, 
you may be sure, there was never a dull moment. There were long 
drives, and horse-back rides, and excursions, and picnics, and visits 
to the neighboring families, and hunting parties. Then, the long 
summer evenings after supper—how pleasant to sit on the broad 
verandah, the silvery moon bathing the forest and garden in a sea of 
light, the chuck-will’s-widow and the screach owl uttering their melan- 
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choly notes down in the depths of the forest, and indulge in pleasant 
reminiscences of days gone by. Every night there were visitors, and 
three times came Mr. Maloney, Karl, and Patrick for the week-end, 
and there were wonderful concerts. The darkies from the quarters 
would creep up by twos and threes, throwing themselves, at full length, 
on the grass and eagerly drinking in the beautiful music. At times, 
Uncle Stanhope would get out his banjo and regale his guests with 
songs of long ago, and again, there would be ‘canned music’ from a 
splendid victrola, when all would listen, with rapt attention to the 
miracle of the reproduction of the voices of Caruso, Melba, McCor- 
mack and a host of others. O, those were halcyon days and nights in 
the ‘Sunny South’. The third Sunday of their stay had brought them 
into the first week of August. Mr. Maloney, Karl, and Patrick had 
arrived about 7 o'clock the evening before. On Sunday, as was 
their custom, they all started about 9, for Fayetteville nine miles away 
for Mass. They generally returned about dinner time. In the after- 
noon, then, Karl and Patrick with Willie would tramp the woods 
with their fowling pieces. Uncle Stanhope and Mr. Maloney would 
look around at the coops, while the ladies would sit out on the veran- 
dah and chat, and sometimes drink tea. It was now the Tenth Sunday 
after Pentecost. At six o’clock this Sunday evening when supper was 
put on the table, Karl and Patrick had not returned. 

“Come on,” said Mr. Maloney, “our supper’s getting cold. They'll 
be here, any moment now.” 

“O, if they like the company of birds and rabbits and squirrels 
better than ours, let them stay,” snapped Charlotte. 

So, they sat down to their supper, but the truants failed to put in 
an appearance. Supper over, Uncle Stanhope gave orders to the cook 
to keep some supper hot for them. “Twas now after seven, and Grace 
picking up a small English Missal of which she was very fond, went 
down to the edge of the pine woods, where Uncle Stanhope had built 
a summer house Pagoda like, around the trunk of a majestic, towering 
pine tree. There were many springs bubbling up between mossy banks 
in the heart of this pine forest, and one could always feel a delicious 
coolness, no matter how hot the day. Here sat Grace, her back against 
the rugged bark looking towards the west now glowing with great 
splashes of pink clouds. She had just read through the Mass of the 
day and the words of the Gradual were still vivid in her mind. “Keep 
me, O Lord, as the apple of thine eye; protect me under the shadow 
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of thy wings.” In the country the gloaming is particularly beautiful 
and restful,—a time of peace. Deep down in the forest Grace could 
hear the call of the whippoorwill, far away the lowing of kine, nearer, 
yet mellowed by the distance, the sound of human voices. She closed 
her book, and leaning her head back against the tree gazed at the 
western sky, her thoughts far away from this vale of tears, at the feet 
of God. Suddenly the crackling of a twig recalled her from heaven 
to earth. She looked up and there, gun in hand, and a bunch of 
squirrels dangling from his belt stood Karl. 

“Oh! you startled me,” exclaimed Grace smiling. “You're late 
for supper. The cook has a hot supper awaiting you. Where is 
Patrick ?” 

“T don’t know where Patrick is. He followed some birds, and I 
got interested in these squirrels. And, as for supper, I'll go and get it, 
when you have answered a question I have to ask you.” 

The psychological moment had come at last. Here I must draw 
the curtain, for such conversations are too sacred for human ears to 
hear. Only the Creator who has formed the human heart is entitled 
to see it bared of it’s most cherished secrets. Suffice it to say that 
Karl and Grace emerged from the shadows a little later, hand in hand, 
and as they walked across the lawn towards the home they met Mr. 
Maloney and Uncle Stanhope. Karl simply said: 

“Allow me to introduce to you my future wife.” 


“T congratulate you, my boy,” said Uncle Stanhope enthusiastically, 
“you have bagged the finest bird in seven States.” 

Mr. Maloney smiled as he grasped Karl's hand, and turning he 
kissed Grace on the forehead. 

“Karl will make you a good husband. I know of no one to whom 
I could so cheerfully confide you.” 


They were all very happy that night. Mrs. Maloney had a little 
cry, but I’m sure they were tears of joy rather than of sorrow. After 
his supper, Karl kept the ‘phone hot for quite a while. The next morn- 
ing about 9 o'clock, three large touring cars brought Marguerite and 
the rest of the Maloneys, with a few intimate friends. At 12 noon a 
sumptouous dinner was spread on the front verandah and the air was 
full of gladness and congratulations. At the end of the meal a 
quartette of young darkies came up from the quarters and gave a 
splendid concert. In the afternoon, the entire party started for Pulaski, 
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laden with many blessings and, good wishes, leaving Uncle Stanhope 
and Charlotte, alone in their glory. 


What remained of the summer flitted by on golden wings, especial- 
ly for Karl and Grace. Both applied themselves with renewed fervour 
to their religious duties. Father Horrell had impressed deeply on their 
minds the necessity of a fervent preparation for their marriage. They 
received Holy Communion several times a week. There was no end 
to the plans they were making for the future, and, I’m glad to say that 
their plans related as much to the happiness and well being of others 
as to their own. Their engagement in no wise changed their manner 
of acting towards each other. They came and went just as before. 
Their lives were as open as the day. The wedding had been set for 
October, just a little more than a year since Karl had first heard Grace 
singing Annie Laurie. But what a moving panorama of events had 
filled up their days! A more beautiful day than the last Wednesday 
of October that year, was never made by the angels. Jack Frost had 
come for a night or two around the middle of the month to sweeten 
the persimmons, and like Herod of old with his sharp sword he had 
put millions of innocents to death—the outdoor flowers. But, to com- 
pensate, he had made a marvelous bouquet of every shrub and tree. 
Never a King was clad in such royal robes. The very air was tapes- 
tried with filmy lace; and the sun as though ashamed of his fierce 
efforts of the summer-time, veiled his face in fleecy clouds and looked 
down with benignant smile on hill and vale, and river and town, and 
seemed to breathe a benison on all nature. Elaborate preparations had 
been made for the Nuptial Mass. Father Horrell was determined that 
Grace’s marriage should be an object lesson to the entire parish. He 
had his own idea of what a Catholic marriage ought to be, and he 
made up his mind that no stone should be left unturned to reach the 
Catholic ideal. The banns were duly published on the three Sundays. 
No one in the congregation, however, was surprised, as it seemed to 
be a foregone conclusion, in the minds of the people, that Karl and 
Grace would eventually make a match of it. The altar and sanctuary 
were most beautifully and tastefully decorated with all the choicest 
plants and flowers obtainable throughout the city. A friend of Mr. 
Maloney’s in California sent twelve beautiful young orange trees, 
which were grouped around the sanctuary and added not a little to 
the artistic effect. Willie and Jimmie Bilkins, sometimes with June, 
had taken Billy Buttons and the yellow cart for many trips through 
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the woods, and they had collected hundreds of bunches of vari-colored 
leaves and bright berries with which sweeping garlands were formed 
for the Sanctuary and also for the Maloney home, the dining-room, 
the drawing room, and the front verandah being particularly beautiful. 
Canopies had been erected leading from the street into the church 
door, and also from the street to the Maloney home. Karl had 
specially ordered a strip of the richest velvet carpet from the front 
door of the church to the sanctuary, at a cost of $300, which he 
donated to Father Horrell for the church. ‘O, I havn’t told you half,’ 
said the Missionary looking out dreamily over the water while the 
gallant little launch chug-chugged away throwing the spray right and 
left in great showers. There were many other things. Karl and 
Grace and all the attendants, even the six altar boys and the members 
of both families were to receive Holy Communion at the Mass. At the 
appointed hour six carriages with snow-white horses bore the wedding 
party to the church. Little Mary and another little friend of Grace’s 
were the flower girls. Catherine and Anne were the brides-maids in 
the dantiest of gowns. Karl’s best man was an old school friend from 
Atlanta, Reginald de Kirchheit. As to the bride—she was a dream of 
dainty loveliness in shimmering satin and orange-blossoms. She carried 
a large bouquet of lillies of the valley. Around her snowy throat was 
clasped a pearl necklace and pendent therefrom a lovely cross of dia- 
monds, Karl’s special wedding gift. There was a room full of costly 
gifts, too numerous to particularize, but I cannot refrain from mention- 
ing the lovely mahogany bed-room suite from Uncle Stanhope and 
Charlotte ; the $3,500 limousine from Mr. Maloney; a complete travel- 
ling outfit, tailor-made, from her mother; a large, beautiful Douay 
Bible from Father Horrell, and a pound of the best chewing plug from 
Mr. Sikes. 

“I jest be durned,” he said, “ef that gal aint wuth a whole plantation 
of terbaccy.” But the most precious gift of all was her husband’s 
heart purified and ennobled by the sanctifying graces of Baptism and 
Holy Communion. Grace, too, brought to him a virginal heart and 
soul, and, as the strains of the wedding march, floated out through the 
church, and the priests advanced to the altar ranging themselves on 
the altar platform facing the approaching bride and groom, the 
expectant people, with straining ears strove to catch the words of 
Father Horrell’s address. She stood with downcast eyes, the very 
personification of the ideal Catholic bride. Who will say that the 
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blessing of the Triune God did not come down upon the happy couple 
and remain to strengthen and console? Karl had at last reached the 
goal of his hopes and his desires ‘per aspera ad astra’, and is there 
anyone that will say that his “Haps were overbalanced by his Mis- 
haps” ? 





THE END. 





Note—Owing to circumstances over which the writer had no control, it be- 
came necessary to do violence to this story by cutting out about seven or eight 
installments which are necessary to the proper rounding out of the story. It 
has been decided to issue the entire story, after a thorough revision, and with 
the addition of those eight chapters, as soon as the writer can get the omitted 
parts written. The Licuortan will make due announcement to its readers, as 
soon as the book can be gotten ready. 


W. T. Bonn, C. Ss. R. 





VENITE ADOREMUS—COME LET US ADORE 





Once upon a time, the story goes, a sacrilegious robber forced open 
the tabernacle and stole the ciborium which contained the Blessed 
Sacrament. The desire to possess the rich golden vessel was not his 
only motive; hatred of God and of the religion from which he had 
apostatized also impelled him to commit the crime. And therefore 
when he considered himself safe from pursuit he opened the ciborium 
and found that it contained one Sacred Host. He threw the Host 
upon the road, spat upon it, trampled it down into the mire, and then 
hurried on his way. Angels came, tenderly liited the Sacred Host 
from the mud, carried it into a field of grain near by, and placed it 
on three stalks of wheat. Then it was that God decreed that irrational 
nature should repair the outrage committed by rational man. Bees 
came and built a cell of purest wax around the Sacred Host and every 
stalk of wheat in the entire field bowed low before it. The people, 
struck by this wonder, called the Priest. The cause of the miracle was 
discovered, and a chapel was built on the spot which exists to the 
present day. 





While an officer was complimenting a number of wounded soldiers 
on their bravery, one of them drew from his pocket his rosary beads 
and holding them up before the crowd, said: “This is the weapon by 
which we have won our victories.” 
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ORPHANAGE NEAR NORTH POLE 


Father Bernard, S. J., working in the Frozen North, was worried at 
seeing his Catholic Esquimos going to the Protestant orphanage. 
“Well,” se says, in his letter to the Extension, “I started one. I put it 
under the supervision of an old Esquimo matron. We are doing very 
well indeed. Of course it is just a bit of a cabin with room for ten 
children, and they have to do some squeezing, but they’re willing to 
pack up. It will save fuel. How I’m going to keep that new institution 
going is the good God’s secret. Anyway it is started, and I have kept 
it going. And so I am begging again. It is for the Master and the 
good of souls. Would that I had the money I wanted to establish sub- 
stantially the Kingdom of Christ in this land of eternal snows! I am 
enclosing the two new applications you have suggested. Both are for 
new chapels, mission chapels. . . . . Of course $500, the sum 
required, is not much with which to start a mission, but I am consoled 
when I remember that I started ‘Mary’s Igloo’ with $80, a bear skin on 
the floor for a bed, a good stomach, and a generous provision of seal 
meat. I enjoy now the luxury of a bunk of hay, and a bit of bacon 
now and then, but I am sorry to say that I have lost my good stomach 
in the venture. I'll manage to get along as well as I can by reducing 
my needs to very little. The main thing is to hold out at any cost until 
some better missionary comes up and starts the work. Some men are 
just good enough to be used as milestones. They stick to the spot, 
and that’s about all—enough for them to get a back seat in the realm 
of St. Peter, and they are well rewarded at that. . . . . Could 
you induce some kind ladies to send me some flannel, serge, gingham, 
corduroy—anything which can be sewed together and made into dresses 
and underwear for my orphans? Also yarn or knit mittens, caps, and 
hoods. Of course a second-hand sewing machine would come in very 
handy. It is for the orphans that I am begging. With God’s help we 


must keep them. Would that I had the money I need to use on these 
missions !” 





Sorrow is often the source of joy. Cultivate a deep sorrow for 
your sins, and you will experience the truth of these words. 
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A CATHOLIC NEWSPAPER 


Dr. Monk, of Newton Grove, Delaware, together with his entire 
family, was received into the Church, and later on many of his neigh- 
bors and friends followed his example. What instrument did God 
use to accomplish this work? An old torn piece of a Catholic news- 
paper that happened to be wrapped around a bundle sent to the Doctor. 


A POSTAGE STAMP 


Miss Henrietta Channing Skinner, an American convert, writes in, 
“Some roads to Rome in America:” “It was a very small thing that 
started me on the path to Rome—a very small thing indeed—no larger 
than a postage stamp. In fact it was a postage stamp. My elder sister 
was an ardent collector, and had many rare specimens. One page of 
her book was devoted to ‘The Papal States.’ I was about twelve years 
of age when, in looking at this page, I noticed the Papal arms, and 
asked my father the significance of the crossed keys.” Mr. Skinner, 
who was a Protestant, gave the usual explanation about the Catholic 
Church claiming the sole possession of the keys of heaven, but that 
her corruption of doctrine and morals proved that she had no special 
divine mission. The child looked up the passages, “On this rock I 
will build my Church . . . To thee I will give the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven,” and asked herself: “What if this claim of the 
Catholic Church be true?” After long years of struggle and suspense 
she became a Catholic, and she concludes her narrative thus: “Seeing 
the part that the keys of Peter played in my conversion, perhaps it 
was no mere coincidence that I had been born on one of the feast days 
of the holy Apostle.” 


You and your neighbor have not spoken to each other since that 
unfortunate quarrel. You know that this un-Christian conduct is 
hurting your own soul and giving scandal to others. You would be 
thankful if a favorable opportunity were given you to put an end to it. 
That opportunity will be offered you on Christmas morning. Seek out 
your neighbor, and say cheerily and sincerely: “I wish you a Merry 
Christmas.” 
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Pointed Paragraphs 








CHRISTMAS JOYS BE YOURS 


Dear Reader, do you enjoy popularity and bodily strength, worldly 
amusements and abundance of earthly goods? If so thank God, and 
beg Him to enable you to make the proper use of these things. If you 
do not possess them, again, thank God, you may be far better off 
without them. These doubtful benefits are not the object of our 
Christmas wish. 

What we wish you is an humble and childlike spirit, a forgiving 
heart towards all that have wronged you, freedom from sin, sanctifying 
grace, and peace of conscience, zeal for the glory of God and for the 
salvation of mankind, resignation to the will of your heavenly Father 
in all the afflictions He sees good to send you, strong, supernatural 
charity towards your fellow men, and a burning love for God. This 
is what we wish for you—this alone will bring you a Happy Christmas. 











UNSTEADY FEET 


God made man right—and man had to come along and spoil the 
job. The path of virtue and right reason lies between two extremes. 
A sober man can walk with ease along a narrow path leading between 
a shallow pool and a dense growth of weeds. But if his mind is 
muddled by strong drink, he will invariably miss the path, half the 
time splashing aimlessly through the pool, half the time floundering 
in the weeds. 

Before Adam’s fall it was easy for the human intellect and will to 
keep to the path of virtue and right reason; but, drunk with original 
sin, they are continually staggering now to one extreme, now to the 
other. 

Why must one group of men maintain that God is all mercy, and 
the other maintain that He is all justice? He is neither; He is justice 
tempered with mercy. Why must one group consider money the 
greatest good, and the other group consider it the greatest evil? It is 
neither. Why must one group call intoxicating drink poison, and the 
other call it food? It is neither. Why must one group style labor the 
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badge of slavery, and the other laud it as the only title to respect? 
It is neither. 

It is the ignorance and inconstancy resulting from original sin. 
But the proud human mind will not admit it. Just as the drunken 
man maintains that his step is steady, so too, the human mind, be- 
fuddled by Adam’s guilt, clings to the fond illusion that it is follow- 
ing the path of virtue and right reason, while it is stuck in the mud 
or tangled in the weeds. 


YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Your Christmas gift is ready and waiting for you. It is a richer 
and greater Gift than you, in your wildest flights of fancy, have ever 
conceived. It is the satisfaction of all desires, the source of all riches, 
the crown of all joy. When you possess this Gift, there is nothing 
more that either man or God can give you. This Gift is waiting for 
you. Prepare your soul by a sorrowful confession. And then, on 


Christmas morning, kneel at the altar rail of your parish church. The 
priest will come and reverently bestow upon you your Christmas Giit. 
It is the Gift of Gifts—the Gift that makes Christmas Christmas. 


MORAL CODE FOR NEWSPAPERS 


An American Catholic Daily Press is a necessity. Being a neces- 
sity, it is bound to come. Sooner or later men will be found willing to 
devote their time, their talents, and if needs be, their happiness and 
peace of mind to the cause. But in the meantime we have, and in the 
aftertime we shall still have the non-sectarian daily. Millions upon 
millions of minds will be formed or deformed by it. Hence it follows 
that all who would not imitate cruel Cain in his repudiation of respon- 
sibility of his brother’s keeping, must do what they can to improve, 
or rather to render less demoralizing, the non-sectarian daily. Those 


that realize their obligation in this matter and honestly desire to fulfil 
it, will find something tangible and practical to work for in the ethical 


code for newspapers adopted unanimously by the Kansas State Edi- 
torial Association. We quote: 
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DEFINITION OF NEWS. 
News is the impartial report of the activities of mind, men, and 
matter, which do not offend the moral sensibilities of the more en- 
lightened people. 
LIES. 

We condemn as against truth: 

(1) The publication of fake illustrations of men and events of 
news interest however marked their similarity, without an accompany- 
ing statement that they are not real pictures of the event or person but 
only suggestive imitations. 

(2) The publication of fake interviews made up of the assumed 
views of an individual, without his consent. 

(3) The publication of interviews in quotations unless the exact, 
approved language of the interviewed be used. When an interview is 
not an exact quotation it should be obvious in the reading that only 
the thought and impression of the interviewer is being reported. 

(4) The issuance of fake news dispatches, whether the same have 
for their purpose the influencing of stock quotations, elections, or the 
sale of securities or merchandise. Some of the greatest advertising 
in the world has been stolen through the news columns in the form 
of dispatches from unscrupulous press agents. Millions have been 
lost on the rise and fall of stock quotations caused by newspaper lies, 
sent out by designing reporters. 

INJUSTICE. 

We condemn as against justice: 

(1) The practice of reporters making detectives or spies of them- 
selves in their endeavors to investigate the guilt or innocence of those 
under suspicion. 

Reporters should not enter the domain of law in the apprehension 
of criminals. They should not become a detective or sweating agency 
for the purpose of furnishing excitement to the readers. No suspect 
should have his hope of a just liberty foiled through the great pre- 
judice which the public has formed against him because of the press 
verdict slyly couched in the news report, even before his arrest. We 
should not, even by insinuation, interpret facts and give our own con- 
clusions, unless by signature we become personally responsible for 
them. Exposition, explanation, and interpretation should be left to 


the field of the expert or specialist with a full consciousness of his 
personal responsibility. 
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(2) The publication of the rumors and common gossip or the 
assumptions of a reporter relative to a suspect pending his arrest or 
the final culmination of his trial. A staff of reporters is not a detective 
agency, and the right of a suspect to a fair and impartial trial is often 
violated by a reporter’s practice of printing every ill-founded rumor 
of which he gets wind. 

INDECENCIES. 

Classification: For the sake of clearness and order, crimes with 
which we shall be concerned, may be devided into those which offend 
against the public trust (such as bribery, defalcation or embezzlement 
by a public official) ; those which offend against private institutions or 
employers (which are also often defalcations and betrayals of confi- 
dence) ; and crimes which offend against private morality, most often 
centering around the family relation. 

(1) In dealing with suspicions against public officials or trustees 
we urge that only facts put in their true relation, and records be used 
in the news reports. No presumption or conclusion of the reporter 
should be allowed to enter, even though it has all the elements of a 
correct conclusion. Conclusions and presumptions should be placed 
in interviews with the identity of their author easily apparent. If an 
editor desires to draw a conclusion on the case, let him sign it. Do not 
hide behind the impersonality of the paper with your personal opinions. 

(2) In dealing with suspicions against agents of private institu- 
tions, facts alone, put in their true relation, should be used. But in 
this class of stories suspicions and conclusions should be confined to 
those of the parties directly interested, and no statement of one party 
to the affair reflecting upon another should be published without at the 
same time publishing a statement of the accused relative thereto. The 
comment of those not directly involved should not be published previous 
to the arrest or pending the trial. 

(3) In dealing with offences against private morality we should 
refuse to print any record of the matter, however true, until the war- 
rant has been filed or the arrest made, and even then our report should 
contain only an epitome of the charges by the plaintiff and the answers 
by the defendant, preferably secured from their respective attorneys. 
No society gossip or scandals, however true, should ever be published 
concerning such cases. However prominent the principals, offences 
against private morality should never receive first page position, and 
their details should be eliminated as much as possible. Certain crimes 
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against private morality, which are revolting to our finer sensibilities 
should be ignored entirely; however, in the event of their having 
become public with harmful exaggerations we may make an elementary 
statement, couched in the least suggestive language. In no case should 
the reckless daring of the suspect be lionized. 

(4) Except when the suspect has escaped his picture should never 
be printed. 

INFLUENCES. 

We should avoid permitting large institutions or persons to own 
stock in or make loans to our publishing business, if we have reason- 
able ground to believe that their interests would be seriously affected 
by any other than a true presentation of all news and a free willing- 
ness to present every possible point of view under signature or inter- 
view. No reporter should be retained who accepts any courtesies, un- 
usual favors, opportunities for self gain, or side employment, from any 
factors whose interests would be affected by the manner in which his 
reports are made. 

NotE—The larger perspective and experience of men of affairs 
would make of them a wiser influence upon the policy of a paper, were 
it not that their interests so often run contrary to the interests of the 
great unorganized masses. It is not a matter of intelligence with the 
masses—we admit in general the superior wisdom of great industrial, 
financial, and commercial giants who have come from the ground up, 
but deny their proper interest and sympathy as a potent factor in 
moulding the policy of a paper. 


ARE YOU EDUCATED? 


A professor of the University of Chicago says you are, if you can 
answer, “Yes,” to every one the following questions: 

Are you good for anything to yourself? Can you be happy alone? 

Can you look an honest man or a pure woman straight in the eye? 

Do you see anything to love in a little child? 

Will a lonely dog follow you in the street? 

Can you be highminded and happy in the meaner drudgeries of 
life? 

Do you think washing dishes and hoeing corn just as compatible 
with high thinking as piano playing or golf? 

Can you look out on the world and see anything except dollars and 
cents? 
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Can you look into a mud puddle on the wayside and see anything 
but mud? 

Can you look into the sky at night and see beyond the stars? 

Has your education given you sympathy with all good causes and 
made you espouse them? 

Has it made you public-spirited? 

Has it made you a brother to the weak? 

Have you learned how to make friends and keep them? 

Do you know what it is to be a friend to yourself? 


BE DEFENDERS OF THE FAITH 


Did you notice that editorial slur against the Church in this morn- 
ing’s paper? Or that moss-covered anti-Catholic calumny wantonly 
mixed in with the news from Italy or Spain? Suppose that a non- 
Catholic, in the office with you, read it too, and you saw that it had 
made some impression on him. He is the best-hearted fellow in the 
world; but he knows absolutely nothing about the Church, and when 
he sees this dope dished out day after day by cocksure editors and 
reporters, he begins to wonder if there isn’t something in it. You 
know from the curious, questioning way he stares at you occasionally 
that the thing has got into his system. 

Supposing all this to be true, what would you do? Would you let 
the bugs of bigotry nest and breed in his honest heart until you have 
lost a faithful friend and an able business companion? You would 
not. Would you get on your high horse and treat the office to a fit of 
the tantrums? Not if you have sense. What would you do? You 
would get him off in a corner for a quiet smoke during dinner hour, 
and when you saw that he was in just the right mood, you would say: 

“Look here, Smith; do you know what’s the matter with yourself? 
You’ve been handling so much of that anti-Catholic garbage of late 
that you’ve inhaled some of it. Now, don’t try to deny it. I’ve known 
you too long and too well, not to be able to see at once when a new 
microbe sets his teeth in you. Listen, Smith, I’ve always treated you 
on the square. You know that I wouldn’t be so unfair as to judge 
you guilty of a heinous crime on the mere assertion of some loud- 
mouthed stranger without giving you a chance to defend yourself. 
Be a sport, and give me the same show. Take a little first hand 
evidence about us Catholics, before you set us all down as reprobates.” 
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And then you would patiently and politely, yet firmly, point out to 
him where the editor blundered, and precisely what the Church teaches 
and does not teach on the matter. The result of such a talk upon a 
fair-minded, honest man like your non-Catholic friend is easily seen. 

Now, it may be that you have no such person as the non-Catholic 
I have described for your companion in the office, or if you have, he 
may not have read the anti-Catholic rot in the morning paper. Granted ! 
But you still have a hundred thousand non-Catholic fellow citizens who 
have read it, and who have been affected accordingly. Why not give 
them the same kind of friendly, familiar, earnest, polite talk that you 
would have given to an office companion? Why not give it in the 
form of a letter to the editor of the paper in question? Now you begin 
to get “cold feet”. “Ah, it wouldn’t do any good,” you say; “even 
if the editor would publish it.” Let me cite you a few examples: A 
few years ago while France was fighting the Church, a leading Phila- 
delphia daily began publishing Paris correspondence that was covertly 
anti-Catholic. A zealous Catholic wrote a letter to the editor. The 
letter was published in full, and the Paris correspondence ceased. 
The same Catholic wrote a letter to another newspaper regarding a 
statement offensive to Catholics. The editor-in-chief himself answered 
by a long personal letter, and the objectionable remarks did not recur. 

And even if your letter is not printed. The editor reads it. If 
it is written in the proper tone, it cannot help making some impression 
on him, and if you succeed in bringing an editor even one degree nearer 
to the truth, you have gained a victory. Let me go one step further. 
Suppose the editor condemns your letter unread to the waste basket ; 
even then you are the gainer. Is there anything half so important to 
which you can devote your time as the study of your religion? And 
is there any way half so profitable for studying your faith as in writ- 
ing letters to editors in its defence? How much more you love your 
holy faith—how much better prepared you are to defend it by clear 
practical arguments, after the reading and reflection required for the 
writing of those letters! 


THE POPE AND THE WAR 


In a letter to the Cardinal Archbishop of Cologne and the German 
bishops who met at Fulda, the holy Father lays down the line of con- 
duct which he wishes all good Catholics to follow in regard to the 
war. He says: 
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“Amid the billows of national strife, before whose violent onrush 
we see the fairest states of Europe shaken and well-nigh destroyed. 
you will easily understand, dear Son and venerable Brothers, how we 
must feel on account of the daily slaughter of so many men and the 
daily calamities of so many nations, which night and day our eyes 
behold. As these horrors grow, we can see growing apace in the 
hearts of all ardent desires for peace. However, we earnestly wish to 
see these desires in everyone follow the royal road, which in patience 
and true charity leads to peace. They wander far from that road 
who allow themselves so to distort the conduct of other Catholic 
peoples either in speech or writing that, as the Apostle says, provok- 
ing one another, envying one another, they add new fire to the anger 
which it is their duty to restrain by unbiased judgment and kindness 
of heart. 

“Wherefore, while with our whole soul we long for peace—and 
such a peace as justice requires and the self-respect of nations demands 
—we beg that all Catholics, absolutely laying aside contention, labor 
with Christ-like brotherly love for the restoration of peace.” 


We are exceedingly dear to Mary on account of the sufferings we 
cost her. Mothers generally love those children most, the preserva- 
tion of whose lives has cost them the most suffering and anxiety; 
we are those children for whom Mary, in order to obtain for us the 
life of grace, was obliged to endure the bitter agony of offering up her 
own Beloved Jesus to an ignominious death, and of herself beholding 
Him expire in the midst of the most cruel and unheard-of torments. 
It was by this great suffering of Mary that we were born to the life of 
grace; we are therefore her very dear children, since we cost her so 
great suffering —St. Alphonsus Liguori. 


Because all men have been redeemed by Jesus, therefore Mary loves 
and protects them all. It was she who was seen by St. John in the 
Apocalypse, clothed with the sun. She is said to be clothed with the 
sun, because as there is no one that can be hidden from the heat of the 
sun, so there is no one living that can be deprived of the love of 
Mary.—St. Alphonsus Liguori. 


To avoid criticism, say nothing, do nothing, be nothing —Selected. 
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Catholic Events 

















The First Presbyterian Church of Plainfield, N. J., will place toys 
in the pews to induce married couples with children to attend the ser- 
vices. Why don’t they try truth in the pulpit? It draws auditors. 


* * s 


A personal letter of President Wilson to the Czar obtained the lib- 


eration of the Bishop of Lemberg who had been made prisoner by the 
Russians. 
* * * 


The rumor is growing in assurance that the Pope will hold a con- 
sistory in December for the election of new cardinals. 


* a * 


Twenty nuns who made their way from the seat of war in Turkey 
to their home in Italy recently are loud in their praise of Mr. Morgan- 
thau, the American Ambassador, for his protection and assistance. 


* * * 


While the body of Pius IX was being carried from the Vatican to 
the church of St. Lawrence for burial, hired agents of the secret socie- 
ties almost succeeded in seizing it and throwing it into the Tiber. A 
body of daring young men saved the remains of the sainted Pontiff 
from this desecration. Since that day no Pope has been entombed 
outside St. Peter’s. The tomb for Pope Leo XIII built, according to 
his wish in St. John’s the Lateran Basilica, is still empty. On account 
of this sad state of affairs, a committee of cardinals has begun a great 
marble tomb in a side chapel of St. Peter’s where the remains of 
future Popes may rest until more happy times will permit their being 
carried to the burial place of their own choosing. 


% * * 


There are at present about 70,000 inhabitants in Alaska, of whom 
15,000 are Catholics. 
* * * 


The reason why the Protestant churches are empty is because the 
Gospel is not preached there. A Presbyterian minister addressing his 
fellow ministers said recently: “The. modern minimizer of the Gospel 
takes a few tablets of doctrine, dissolves them in a gallon or two of 
the rose water of sentimentality, puts a little in an atomizer, and sprays 
the congregation to an accompaniment of the sweetness of Christian- 
ity and the fragrance of a benevolent life.” 


ak * * 


The “Catholic Press Hour” in schools where it has been intro- 
duced, is giving unqualified satisfaction. 
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The Fourth Degree was conferred on a class of over 200 Knights 
of Columbus in Washington, D. C., last month. Among them were 
four priests and two Bishops. Cardinal Gibbons was present. 


* * * 


In the United States the first school was a Catholic school—that 
of St. Augustine —Church Progress. 


x * * 


It has been officially denied that the Pope asked for a truce on 
All Souls’ Day. What he asked for was that prisoners of war be 
excused from manual labor on Sundays, and it is said that this request 
has been granted. 


* * a 


In the annual demonstration of the Holy Name Society against 
profane and obscene language 40,000 men marched in Pittsburgh and 
50,000 in the various cities of the Newark diocese. 


* * x 


A special train from Lawrence, Mass., containing members of 
the Chamber of Commerce and prominent professional and business 
men, was stopped for two hours in Trinidad, Col., to enable the Cath- 
olics to hear Mass. During the Mass one of the men went into the 
sacristy and found a collection box, which he passed around. 


* z * 


The Knights of Columbus are planning a $300,000 building in 
Boston. 


* * * 


Two new parishes have been established in New Orleans for col- 
ored Catholics. 


* s 


James J. Hill of St. Paul has offered to donate $10,000 towards a 
home for working girls in that city on condition that the promoters 
raise $40,000. 


Bishop Heffron has given orders that the diocese share with the 
state the expenses of defending the man who shot him. 


* * * 


Last month men from the office of the Commissioner of Labor 
entered the Denver House of the Good Shepherd by the back door and 
insolently demanded that they be shown all parts of the house. How- 
ever, one of them was heard saying to the other as they left: “I can’t 
see anything wrong with this place.” 
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Hermann Ridder, the able editor of the New York Staats-Zeitung, 
died in that city Nov. 8. He began his career in poverty. At the age of 
27 he founded the first German Catholic newspaper in New York. Be- 
fore his death he had risen to the office of president of the Staats- 
Zeitung corporation, which puts out two daily issues of that widely 
circulated journal. 

* * * 

A new Chaplain has been appointed to the U. S. Navy in the person 
of Rev. George B. Kranz. He fills the place left vacant by the death 
of the Navy Chaplain, Rev. M. F. McGinty. 


* * * 


The Catholic Telegraph of Cincinnati is the oldest Catholic paper 


in the United States. It celebrated its 84th birthday in October. 
* * * 


In the recent city elections in Buffalo four of the eight candidates 
were indorsed by the Politico-religious conspirators against the Cath- 
olic Church. Three out of the four were defeated. 


= * * 


Nov. 7 a solemn Requiem Mass was celebrated in the Basilica of 
St. John Lateran in the presence of the assembled Cardinals for the 
repose of the souls of all who have died in the present war of what- 
soever nationality they may be. 


* ad * 


Monsignor Bartolomasi, who has immediate jurisdiction over the 
chaplains of the Italian army, makes the following statement: “Better 
Italians and better Catholics after the war.” 


* * * 


Rev. J. L. Juily of Fort Morgan, Col., has adopted the novel idea 
of printing on his envelopes and letter paper (he has a wide business 
correspondence with non-Catholics) expressions like the following:: 
“There is not, and there never was on this earth, a work of human 
policy so well deserving of examination as the Roman Catholic 
Church.”—Macaulay’s (Protestant) Essays. 


* * * 


The War Department has granted permission for the erection of a 
Catholic chapel at Fort Winfield Scott, Cal. 


* * * 


As an example of the means Protestants are obliged to use to bring 
people to church, we quote the following from the Toronto Telegram: 
“Dale, corner Queen and Bellwoods, 11 a. m. Big children’s service. 
Rev. J. D. Morrow will speak. Mr. Morrow has secured a little baby 
monkey to show to the boys and girls at this service. Parents should 
bring the little ones to this service.” 
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The Liguorian Question Box 











(Address all — to “The Liguorian” Oconomowoc, Wis. 
ign Questions with name and address.) 


Is it wrong to baptize a child of 
non-Catholic parents without their con- 
sent? 

It is true that God has the first 
claim on the child, and that Jesus 
Christ has instituted Baptism as the 
sacrament of spiritual regeneration. 
Still, the Catholic Church does not 
wish us to baptize a child of this kind 
because it will not be brought up in 
the true faith. If it is in danger of 
death, however, she looks upon the 
baptizing of the child as a great act 
of charity. 

Wh» does the Church forbid mixed 
marriages when they lead to so many 
conversions? 

As a rule mixed marriages lead to 
perversion not to conversion. Many 
eminent authorities consider mixed 
marriages as the most prolific cause 
of defection from the Church in our 
day and urge that they be forbidden 
absolutely. Very few mixed marriages 
are contracted without the commission 
of mortal sin, none with the blessing 
of God’s Church. They are not from 
God, and only Catholics that are weak 
in the faith will seriously consider 
such a union. Hence, only after the 
Catholic partner has been sincerely 
converted can “the unbelieving hus- 
band be sanctified by the believing 
wife.” I. Cor. 7, 14. 

Please explain the duties of spon- 
sors of adult converts? 

It is the duty of such sponsors to 
encourage the converts by their word 
and example to live a devout life. 

How is it possible for the priest to 
offer two Masses on Sundays? Does 
he not break his fast by receiving at 
the first Mass? 

The fast prescribed for Holy Com- 
munion is not broken by spiritual food 
but only by material nourishment. 

Who derives the benefit from a 
Mass offered for a soul that is already 
in heaven? 

The other souls that are still de- 
tained in Purgatory. ; 
..If I am certain of having a reli- 
gious vocation and do not follow it do 
I commit a mortal sin? 

You could obtain that certainty only 


from the inspiration of grace or from 
the mature judgment of your spiritual 
director. By disobeying under the cir- 
cumstances you would place yourself 
outside of the special dispensations uf 
Providence and deprive yourself of the 
abundant graces which God _ had 
destined for your sanctification and so 
would be morally certain of losing 
your soul. 

Can you prove that virginity is more 
perfect than the matrimonial state? 

That state in life is more perfect 
which tends to the greater union with 
God. St. Paul says: He that is with- 
out a wife is solicitous for the things 
that belong to the Lord, how he may 
please God. But he that is with a wife 
is solicitous for the things of the 
world, how he may please his wife; 
and he is divided.” He therefore con- 
cludes, even as the Savior had taught 
before him, that “he who giveth his 
virgin in marriage, doth well; and he 
that giveth her not doth better.” I. 
Cor. 7,7 —. 

What does etiquette prescribe for 
Catholics when they are privately re- 
ceived by a Bishop. 

When the Bishop extends his hand 
they should kneel and kiss his ring. 
They should address him as “My 
Lord” or “Your Lordship.” When 
conversing familiarly with the digni- 
taries of the Church in the United 
States it is customary to address a 
Bishop simply as “Bishop”, an Arch- 
bishop, as “Your Grace,” and a Cardi- 
nal or an Apostolic Delegate as “Your 
Excellency.” 

Why does the Church condemn cre- 
mation? 

The Church teaches us to revere our 
bodies as the temples of the Holy 
Ghost. She wishes them to rest in 
consecrated soil and in the shadow of 
the Cross unto the day of resurrection 
that they may share in the glorious 
resurrection of all true members of 
Jesus Christ. Besides as the infidels 
of the preceding generation in Europe. 
introduced cremation to emphasize 
their materialistic conception of man, 
the Church condemned it for all her 
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children to safeguard their faith in 
the life after death. 

Can the Communion on the Nine 
First Fridays be offered for another 
person? 

Only the communicant can lay claim 
to the promises made by our Lord in 
behalf of those who receive Him 
worthily on the First Fridays of nine 
successive months, but the Commun- 
ions may be offered up for any pri- 
vate intention which the piety of the 
Communicant may suggest. 

Is the hell of the murderer more 
severe than that of other reprobate 
souls? 

The reprobate suffer the torments of 
hell according to the malice, the kind, 
and the number of their sins. Objec- 
tively considered murder is not as 
great a sin as blasphemy and other 
sins that wrong God directly. 

Can a Catholic woman, whose hus- 
band is a Protestant and wishes her to 
be buried beside him in a Protestant 
cemetery, be taken to the Catholic 
church after death? 

The woman in question would do 
well in thinking seriously about sav- 
ing her immortal soul and exerting 
herself to convert her husband while 
she is still living. When a person is 
dead the diocesan Statutes in regard 
to burial must be observed. These the 

astor will explain to all who seek for 
information. 

Is it a mortal sin to break an en- 
gagement to marry? 

Since the present laws of the Church 
on marriage went into effect no en- 

agement between Catholics is binding 
in conscience that is not drawn up in 
writing and signed by the contracting 
parties and their pastor or two other 
witnesses. Even when entered into 
according to the laws of the Church 
such an engagement may be broken 
without sin by the mutual consent of 
the contracting parties, by one party 
embrac‘ng the life of perfection, by 
the arising of any impediment to the 
union, by the supervening of a notable 
change in the condition of the con- 
tracting parties that would have de- 
terred them from entering into the en- 
gagement, and, finally, the innocent 
party would be freed by a violation of 
the contract by the other. 

May a couple live together without 
being married by the priest? Are 
they not living in adultery? 

By living together without being 
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married by the priest a couple would 
be living in a state of sin called con- 
cubinage. 

If the Catholic Church forbids her 
members to eat meat on Fridays why 
does she permit them to receive Holy 
Communion on those days, as it repre- 
sents the body and blood of our Lord? 

Holy Communion not only repre- 
sents but is the receiving of the body 
and blood, of the soul and divinity of 
Jesus Christ as the food of our souls. 
The church forbids the eating of flesh 
meat taken as material food. A little 
solid piety would have saved you the 
trouble of writing such sophistry and 
revealing your lack of Catholic spirit. 
Is it right to crochet on Sundays? 

One does not desecrate the Lord’s 
day by cultivating the liberal arts. If 
the crocheting in question is mere knit- 
ting it is classed as manual labor and 
not as a work of art. 

Why do we commemorate the death 
of our Lord on a Friday and not ona 
fixed day of the month? 

Our Lord died on the great Jewish 
feast of the Pasch which was Friday 
and rose from the dead on the follow- 
ing Sunday. About fifteen centuries 
ago the Church settled a controversy 
on this point by decreeing that Easter 
should be celebrated by all the faith- 
ful on the first Sunday after the full 
moon following the vernal equinox, 
and to commemorate the death of our 
Lord on the preceding Friday. 

Does the priest use the same words 
of absolution regardless of the sins 
confessed? 

The words of absolution always re- 
main the same when the priest un- 
locks the treasures of divine mercy to 
the repentant sinner. 

What are circumstances which 
change the nature of a sin? Please 
give example? 

The circumstances which change the 
nature of a sin’make the one sinful 
act a violation of two commandments. 
Thus, to lie transgresses the Eighth 
commandment, but to lie when one has; 
sworn to tell the truth also breaks the 
Se onc Commandment. 

Does the priest ever say a Mass for 
the dead while wearing a colored vest- 
nent? 

The priest may offer any Mass for 
the dead. He is permitted to use the 
black vestments only on certain 
occasions and on the minor feasts of 
the church. 
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Some Good Books 











The White Eagle is Mrs. Mary T. 
Waggaman’s latest contribution to 
juvenile literature. Like all of Mrs. 
Waggaman’s books it will be read with 
delight by her young readers. The 
story has a charm that will catch all 
their interest and the introduction of 
Indians brings its own fascination. The 
book is neatly bound and is put out by 
The Ave Maria Press, Notre Dame, 
Ind. Price, 75c. 


Charity ever brings its own reward. 
But he who aids the Foreign Mission 
Seminary at Ossining by purchasing 
for himself a copy of Father T. 
Price’s very fine volume Bernadette 
of Lourdes is getting full value for 
his money. We have many beautiful 
accounts of the holy place of pilgrim- 
age in nearly all of which some gen- 
eral outline of the life of Bernadette 
appears. Yet who that is interested 
in Our Lady of Lourdes and in the 
miracle of blessings which she obtains 
for her children can remain indiffer- 
ent to the “Confidant of Mary Imma- 
culate” to whom the revelations con- 
cerning Lourdes were made. The book 
is published by the Devin-Adair Co. 
of New York and the proceeds from 
the sale of the volume, as above noted, 
go for the support of the Foreign Mis- 
sion Seminary of Ossining. 

There appeared in “The Ecclesiasti- 
cal Review” a serial story “Socialism 
or Faith” which is now presented to 
the public under a new title The Heart 
of Man. Though the teaching is 
brought out in story form, the doctrine 
is plain to grasp. The former title car- 
ries the burden of the story, the new 
one answers the question it implies. 
The Socialism that is in the air is the 
kind that tries to legislate all evils out 
of existence, the Socialism that is in 
“the heart of man” is the Socialism 
preached by the Saviour of Mankind in 

His Sermon on the Mount. This is 
the spirit which “is whispering to high 
and low a message which says, that 
hopeless, helpless misery does not be- 
long in this world. The power of that 
message does not lie in laws that may 
be written. It does not lie in consti- 
tutions that may be framed. It lies 


in the thonsands, the millions of hearts 
that are echoing it.” The story is 
written by Rev. Richard Aumerle 
Maher and those who have read it in 
the pages of the review will be thank- 
ful to the author for giving it to them 
in its now more permanent form. The 
book is published by Benziger Bros. 
Price, $1.35. 


The Irish Nuns at Ypres; An Epi- 
sode of the War. By D. U. C., Mem- 
ber of the Community. This is a very 
thrilling account of the trials that were 
suffered by these holy Religious dur- 
ing the siege of that city by the Ger- 
mans last October. The book is in- 
tensely interesting and gives us some 
idea of the great suffering in this 
eg War. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

1.25. 


The old Missions of California, so 
worthy of all the labor which writers 
have given them, are blessed with a 
new historian. Father Zephyrin Engel- 
hardt, O. F. M., has lately completed the 
4th volume of this work: The Missions 
and Missionaries of California. This 
volume treats of Upper California and 
betrays the love and zeal of a son of 
the Seraphic Francis for the life-work 
of brothers in the early colonization of 
our country. (The James H Barry 
Co., San Francisco.) A small volume 
on the same subject is Mr. Paul Elder’s 
The Old Spanish Missions of Califor- 
nia. In its 89 pages there are some 
very fine sketches of the Early Span- 
ish Missions which impart, as it were, 
a feeling of the piety that seems in- 
herent to these hallowed places. Paul 
Elder & Co., publishers. 


We must not, however, allow our 
attention to be wholly absorbed in the 
California Missions is the contention 
of Mr. L. Bradford Prince, LL. D. 
In his very thorough work Spanish 
Mission Churches of New Mexico he 
details all that is of interest in the 
numerous Mission Churches of this 
territory, unfortunately too little known 
even to the better educated among 
our Catholics. The work is put out by 
The Torch Press and costs $1.50. 
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Lucid Intervals 

















A man was arrested on the charge of 
robbing another of his watch and chain. 
It was said that he had thrown a bag 
over his victim’s head, strangled and 
robbed him. There was so little evi- 
dence, however, that the judge quickly 
said: 

“Discharged !” 

The prisoner stood still in the dock, 
amazed at being given his freedom so 
soon. 

“You're discharged,” repeated the 
judge. “You can go. You are free.” 

Still no word from the prisoner, who 
stood staring at the judge. 

“Don’t you understand? You have 
been acquitted. Get out!” shouted the 
judge. 

“Well,” stammered the man, “do I 
have to give him back his watch and 
chain?” 


Some one noticed that Pat was ambi- 
dextrous. 

“When I was a boy,” he explained, 
“me father always said to me: ‘Pat, 
learn to cut yer fingernails wid yer 
left hand, fer some day ye might lose 
yer right hand’.” 


Customer—“Your cream is very 
good.” . - 
Clerk—“It ought to be. I just whipt 
it.” 


Yells from the nursery brought the 
mother, who found the baby gleefully 
pulling small Billy’s curls. 

“Never mind, darling,” she com- 
forted. “Baby doesn’t know how it 
hurts.” 

Half an hour later wild shrieks from 
the baby made her run again to the 
nursery. 

“Why, Billy,” she cried, “what is the 
matter with baby?” 

“Nothing, muzzer,” said Billy, calm- 
ly; “only now he knows.” 


A young wife complained to the Gov. 
Her husband was rude and kept shov. 
Tho but recently wed 
He had changed, so she sed, 
And had quite given tp lovey-dov. 


“Why,” asks 2 Missouri paper, “does 
Missouri stand at the head in raising 
mules f°” 

“Because,” says another paper, 
‘that is the oniy safe place to stand.” 


Two colored men were on an ex- 
pedition to tle colonel’s hen roost one 
dark night. Mose had planted the 
ladder, climbing up to where the 
chickens were roosting, and was pass- 
ing them down to Ephraim, who put 
them in a bag. Suddenly Mose 
stopped. 

“What's the mattah, Brudder Mose?” 
inquired Ephraim anxiously. 

“T’s_ just been thinkin’, Brudder 
Ephraim, how me and you is membahs 
ub de church, an’ wedder it’s right to 
take de cunnel’s chickings ?” 

“Brudder Mose,” said Ephraim, 
“dat am a great moral question which 
you an’ me ain’t fit ter wrastle wid. 
Pass down anudder chicking.” 


“What did your husband think of 
the ball game?” 

“Oh, he doesn’t go there to think. 
He just hollers.” 


One day little Flora was taken to 
have an aching tooth removed. That 
night, while she was saying her pray- 
ers, her mother was surprised to hear 
her say: “And forgive us our debts 
as we forgive our dentists.” 


“I have often stood in a slaughter- 
house,” observed the man from Chi- 
cago, “while the butchers were kill- 
ing hogs on all sides of me.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed the tender-hearted 
girl, “weren’t you dreadfully afraid.” 


A guest called upon to return thanks 
for the distinguished strangers at 2 
public dinner, said: 

“This is quite unexpected; in fact, 
when I came into this room I felt 
much like Daniel in the lions’ den. 
When Daniel got into that place and 
looked around he thought to himself, 
‘Whoever’s got to do the after-dinner 
speaking, it won’t be me!” 














